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HE week which has passed since the 

night of the terrible disaster to the 
United States battle-ship Maine has 

added almost nothing to our absolute knowl- 
edge about the cause. Any conclusions that 
may have been reached are founded on in- 
ference and reasoning rather than on testi- 
mony. A board of naval inquiry headed by 
Captain Sampson is now on the spot; divers 
are at work on the wreck; and, if evidence is 
there to be found, it will doubtless at once be 
made public, in pursuance of the wise policy 
of the Government throughout in this matter 
to conceal nothing from the people. What 
is really known is this: Shortly before ten 
o’clock on Tuesday evening of last week, as 
the Maine lay at her anchorage near Fort 
Attares in Havana harbor—the men off duty 
for the most part in bed ; the usual inspection 
of the magazines completed; the keys in the 
captain’s possession; the captain himself 
writing letters in his cabin—an explosion took 
place in the forward part of the ship so ter- 
rific in its character that it was heard for 
miles; the whole city was shaken, lights were 
put out in the streets, and the bay was illumi- 
nated near and far by the flames of the burn- 
ing ship. Captain Sigsbee says: “I find it 
impossible to describe the sound or shock, 
but the impression remains of something awe- 
inspiring, terrifying—of noise, rending, vi- 
brating, all-pervading. There is nothing in 
the former experience of any one on board 
to measure the explosion by.” The quarters 
of the crew were forward, and the destruction 
of life among them was appalling; of the 
354 men and officers on board the Maine, 
only 101 escaped death, and of these many 
were severely wounded and some have since 
died ; two officers, Lieutenant Jenkins and 
Engineer Merritt, were among the lost. The 
ship sank very soon, bow first, and many 
of the crew were drowned in their quarters ; 
the officers succeeded in getting three boats 
into the water, and all evidence shows that 
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both captain and officers acted in the coolest 
and bravest manner conceivable. A special 
word should be said of the conduct of Chap- 
lain Chadwick, of the Maine, who, day after 
day, has worked incessantly among the ghastly 
spectacles as the dead were brought to shore, 
identifying the bodies, performing short re- 
ligious rites over each, making records of all 
clues to identity, and in the intervals consol- 
ing the wounded at the hospitals. 


@ 


Immediately after the explosion a Spanish 
war-ship near by lowered her boats, as did 
passenger steamships in the harbor, and all 
that was possible was done to save the few vic- 
tims of the explosion scattered over the waters. 
In every practical way the Spanish authori- 
ties in Havana aided our distressed sailors, 
and they also expressed the warmest sympa- 
thy with them and the deepest horror at the 
disaster. On Friday—at the very hour when 
Senator Mason was declaring in Congress, “ I 
would not sit down to table with a Spaniard 
unless I had armor under my coat, for fear of 
a stiletto ”.—the people of Havana, officials, 
citizens, and even the street crowds, were 
joining in offering reverent sympathy in the 
funeral ceremonies of many of the American 
sailors—a funeral which the dispatches de- 
scribe as the most imposing manifestation of 
mourning ever witnessed in Havana. The 
only question which has so far arisen between 
the Spanish authorities and our own has been 
in regard to the right of the former to send 
divers down to investigate the condition of 
the ship; and this has been promptly settled 
by an amicable agreement that American 
divers should first do what was possible in 
the way of interior examination and salvage, 
and that Spanish divers should then be per- 
mitted to join them in the work outside the 
vessel. On Sunday the American divers 
began their work, and brought up Captain 
Sigsbee’s money, papers, and ~~ . The 
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presence in New York of the Spanish war-ship, 
the Vizcaya, on a friendly cruising visit such 
as the Maine was making at Havana, has 
caused some of our sensational papers to in- 
dulge in wild and foolish talk about lynching 
and revenge; nothing is further from 
minds of the people, and the putting of a 
guard about the ship has been deprecated by 
her captain. 


@ 


We are not inclined to take seriously the 
suggestion that this horrible tragedy is due 
to any attack upon the Maine by a blow 
from without. It is incredible that the Span- 
ish Government should, without declaration 
of war, have sent a torpedo to pierce the hull 
of a vessel belonging to a friendly nation 
and amicably visiting one of her ports. It 
is impossible that the Government could have 
done this and kept the secret, even had it 
been inclined to do so. It is inconceivable 
that Spain would have done this and then, 
through her officers, instantly have furnished 
succor and relief to the victims of the tragedy, 
and immediately thereafter officially expressed 
her condolence to our Government. The 
hypothesis that the hull of the Maine was 
pierced by a torpedo-boat sent out by some 
irate Spaniard or irresponsible Cuban, the 
former in a fit of mad passion against the 
United States Government, the latter in a 
hardly less insane endeavor to create a war- 


fever in the United States against Spain, is. 


equally incredible. Private gentlemen, even 
of considerable means, do not keep torpedo- 
boats like pleasure yachts for service at their 
will. If any individual Spaniard or indi- 
vidual Cuban could have controlled such a 
torpedo-boat, his control of it could not have 
been kept a secret. Moreover, according to 
all the accounts received thus far, the dis- 
aster is one which could not have been caused 
either by a torpedo-boat or by the explosion 
of a mine. Had the hull of the Maine 
been pierced, she might have sunk, and sunk 
quickly, but there would have been no such 
terrific explosion as took place. Nothing 
could have produced that but the blowing up 
of a powder-magazine. Professor Alger, 
of the Ordnance Bureau, says, “ No torpedo 
exploded without a ship has ever produced 
or can produce an explosion of a magazine 
within.” There was, according to reports. no 
detonating powder in the magazine which ex- 
ploded ; the explosion, therefore, cannot have 
been due to concussion, but only to heat, and 
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this heat must have reached the magazine 
from within the steamer. That this is pos- 
sible is seen in the fact that last year the 
flagship New York was found to have a fire 
in a coal-bunker which had actually charred 
the woodwork inside the magazine ; and sev- 
eral similar fires in the coal-bunkers of other 
war-ships have been recorded. The electric 
dynamo, its steam boiler, and the coal-bunker, 
none of them very remote from the magazine, 
might any one of them under certain con- 
tingencies have produced the explosion; ap- 
parently it could not have been produced by 
any attack from without, unless it were by a 
red-hot shell penetrating the plates and enter- 
ing the magazine. That a $3,000,000 ship 
carrying 300 to 400 men should be really a 
floating volcano constartly subject to such a 
catastrophe shows that, as has been said, the 
modern battle-ship is a floating fortress with 
terrible resources for self-destruction as well 
as for offensive warfare. It should be added 
that, apparently, all the best authorities in 
Washington agree in regarding the tragedy 
as, in all probability, due to anaccident. The 
other hypothesis is fathered only by the evil- 
minded journals which live by the sensations 
they produce, and which would not be unwill- 
ing to bring on a war, because then they 
could sell more extras. 


® 


The provocation to excitement caused by 
this appalling disaster was great, but the 
country bore the news with a calmness and 
steadiness which indicate its inherent strength, 
and which have greatly impressed foreign 
observers. Of a nervous and somewhat ex- 
citable temperament, Americans have not al- 
ways carried themselves well in sudden excite- 
ments, but nothing could have been better 
than the spirit in which the Nation met the 
news from Havana. Great credit is due to 
Captain Sigsbee, who, in that terrible mo- 
ment when, in a foreign port, surrounded by 
what must be regarded as a hostile popula- 
tion, his ship sunk under him as the result of a 
mysterious and deadly blow, showed not only 
intrepidity, but perfect self-possession. His 
quiet, dignified, self-restrained dispatch, with 
its calm statement that any judgment upon 
the cause of the disaster must be postponed, 
gave a fine example, which was instantly re- 
sponded to by the Government and the Na- 
tion. The President and his advisers, and 
both branches of Congress, acted as strong 
men act under great blows and great provo- 
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There was little excitement and there 
was no hasty denunciation. The spirit of the 
brave men in Havana and of the heads of 
the Government at Washington was fully 
shared by the people at large. There have 
been, as usual, a few notorious and, it may 
be added, infamous exceptions. The sensa- 
tional newspapers, which are the curse and 
disgrace of the country, took this occasion, 
as they take every possible occasion, to in- 
flame public passion by distorting and mis- 
representing the facts. A single illustration 
will show the Laseness of this kind of journal- 
ism. On Thursday morning the Associated 
Press sent to the newspaper offices a report, 
which purported to have come by steamer 
from Havana to Key West, declaring that a 
hole had been found in the bottom of the 
Maine caused by a torpedo. Intelligent edi- 
tors who luoked at the dispatch critically saw 
that if the news had come at all it must have 
come several hours before Captain Sigsbee’s 
latest message. They therefore paid no at- 
tention to it. Within half an hour the Asso- 
ciated Press had followed it with another 
communication to the newspaper offices, 
signed by the Superintendent, notifying the 
recipients of the earlier communication that 
there were grave suspicions of the authen- 
ticity of that communication. In the face of 
this, the “ Journal,” in its afternoon edition, 
printed the earlier dispatch as if it were au- 
thentic and not a transparent fiction, pre- 
sented its readers with a picture of the hole 
m the bottom of the Maine, although no one 
had yet succeeded in getting to the point 
where the aperture was made, and, in flaring 
head-lines, notified its readers that war was 
sure. 
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The New York “ World” and other jour- 
nals of the same class were not far behind 
the “ Journal” in inflammatory appeals to 
passion and credulity. Such offenses touch 
the very honor of the country. It is a far 
worse calamity to the Nation to have such 
journalism as that which is represented by 
the New York “Journal” prosper and exert 
an influence than to lose battle-ships. A few 
specimen falsehoods will show the magnitude 
of a single day's lying : 

“ The explosion was caused by a mine or tor- 
pedo.” : 

“The Maine’s sailors say Spaniards blew up 
the ship.” 

“ The destruction of the war-ship Maine was the 
work of an enemv.” 





“ Assistant Secretary Roosevelt is convinced 
the explosion of the war-ship was not an acci- 
dent.” 

“ Captain Sigsbee sent a dispatch to the State 
Department, which was suppressed, in which 
he said the accident was made possible by an 
enemy.” 

“ An eight-inch percussive hole was found by 
submarine divers in the bottom of the Maine.” 

“The cable between Havana and Key West 
cut. The President anxious.” 

“The Spaniards arranged to have the Maine 
anchored over one of the harbor mines. The 
brutal nature of the Spaniards then led them to 
wait until the men of the Maine had gone to bed’ 
before touching off the mine.” 

“Captain-General Blanco has been assassi- 
nated.” 

“ The Government has taken possession of the 
cable.” 

“ A fleet of United States war-ships is mobiliz- 
ing off Florida.” 

“‘ The President has ordered the entire National 
Guard of all-the States under arms.” 


® 


On Saturday of last week, by a vote of 
158 to 124, the House of Representatives 
passed the Bankruptcy Bill which its Judici- 
ary Committee had reported as a substitute 
for the Nelson Bill, passed by the Senate last 
summer. The Nelson Bill, it will be recalled, 


. provided for voluntary bankruptcy, and for 


involuntary bankruptcy where there was evi- 
dence of fraud. The House bill is, in the 
main, the old Torrey Bill made more lenient 
to debtors by a carefully worded provision. 
that creditors instituting insolvency proceed- 
ings must give bond for injury done to the 
debtors in case the latter were really solvent 
when proceedings began. Like the Nelson 
Bill, the House bill provides for voluntary 
bankruptcy, and for involuntary bankruptcy 
in cases of fraud; but, unlike the Nelson 
Bill, it contains two provisions for volun- 
tary bankruptcy when the debtor is in ar- 
rears for sums aggregating $500. It was 
against this provision only that most of the 
opponents of the House bill protested. Some 
members of the opposition went so far as to 
declare that under these provisions any sol- 
vent merchant whose stock at forced sale would 
not yield enough to pay his debts could be 
thrown into bankruptcy at the will of a 
creditor. The friends of the bill pointed out 
that creditors were rarely benefited by the bank- 
ruptcy of honest debtors; but the opponents 
of the measure insisted that so much power 
over the debtors should not be lodged in the 
creditor’s hands. An amendment to strike out 
all provisions for involuntary bankruptcy— 
leaving cases of fraud to be dealt with by 
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State laws—was defeated only by the close 
vote of 139 to 157. The opponents of the 
House bill tried to get a separate vote upon 
the Nelson Bill, for which it was a substitute, 
but were unsuccessful. In the final vote 
party lines were generally followed. The 
Democrats, with half a dozen exceptions— 
chiefly from large cities—opposed the bill, 
and the Republicans, with less than a score 
of exceptions—chiefly from rural districts— 
favored it. The House bill and the Senate 
bill now go to the Conference Committee. If 
the N elson Bill is reported back favorably, it 
will almost surely pass both houses, since 
the entire country favors its provisions. If, 
however, the House bill is reported back, it 
is likely to be defeated in the Senate, and 
may be amended even in the House by a 
provision limiting its operation to two years. 
The country has already tried two bankruptcy 
bills and found them wanting. and the debate 
in the House last week showed that many 
members were unwilling to risk another meas- 
ure except for the briefest possible trial. 


@ 


Last week the Administration authorized 
the sale of the Kansas Pacific branch of the 
Union Pacific Railroad for $6,300,000. This 
payment covered the principal of the debt 
due to the Government, but involved the loss 
of interest advanced by the Government to 
the amount of $6,600,000. On the publica- 
tion of a dispatch stating that the Adminis- 
tration contemplated such a settlement of the 
Government’s claim, the Senate, by an over- 
whelming majority, passed a resolution asking 
the Attorney-General if it were true that he 
had abandoned his expressed intention to re- 
deem the first mortgage bonds of the road 
and ask for the appointment of a receiver to 
operate it in the interests of the Government. 
The day following the sale was made, and 
the Government claim of $13,000,000 was 
relinquished on payment of less than half of 
its’;amount. The purchaser, of course, was 
the Reorganization Committee of the Union 
Pacific. Later in the week the Senate, by a 
vote of 34 to 29, adopted a resolution asking 
that the sale should not be confirmed by the 
court. Senators Baker, of Kansas, Nelson 
and Davis, of Minnesota, and Perkins, of 
California, voted with the Democrats in sup- 
port of this criticism upon the Administration, 
while the only opposition Senators who voted 
against the resolution were Senators Stewart, 
of Nevada, and Lindsay, of Kentucky. While 
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these resolutions were under discussion Sena- 
tor Thurston, of Nebraska, formerly the so- 
licitor for the Union Pacific, urged that the 
Administration had made a splendid bargain, 
since the taking up of the first mortgage 
bonds would involve an additional outlay of 
$7,000,000, and give the Government a 
property for which no other road except the 
Union Pacific had cared tobid. Senator Har- 
ris, of Kansas, however, speaking as a Civil 
engineer employed in the construction of the 
Kansas Pacific, declared that it was worth 
$30,000,000, and that it had earned four per 
cent. on this amount for the past eleven years. 
As to this question the materials are not at 
hand on which to base a confident statement, 
as the Union Pacific reports in ‘ Poor's 
Manual” do not separate returns for the dif- 
ferent branches. It is, however, certain that 
if the Government had paid out $7,000,000, 
instead of receiving $6,300,000—in other 
words, if ithad invested $13,000,000—it would 
own about 400 miles of road. In this case, 
however, the difficulty of operating the Kan- 
sas Pacific branch independently of the 
Union Pacific main line doubtless lessened 
the road’s value, and the strongest criticism 
made upon the Administration is that it per- 
mitted the main line to be sold separately 
from the branch, when both together were 
demonstrably worth more than the principal 
and interest of the Government’s claim. 
This danger was noted when the main line 
was sold, but Attorney-General McKenna 
justified his course by declaring that the 
Kansas Pacific would sell independently for 
more than the claim againstit. This declara- 
tion proves to have been unfounded. 


@ 


The bill to restrict immigration by exclud- 
ing those who can neither read nor write in 
any language is being unexpectedly blocked 
in the House of Representatives. The pas- 
sage of the measure, it will be recalled, was 
distinctly pledged in the Republican plat- 
form, the immigration plank of which read as 
follows: “ For the protection of the equality 
of our American citizenship and of the wages 
of our workingmen against the fatal compe- 
tition of low-priced labor, we demand that 
the immigration laws be thoroughly enforced, 
and so extended as to exclude from entrance 
to the United States those who can neither 
read nor write.” In the Senate the support 
which this measure has received from the 
labor organizations led to its obtaining more 
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than the regular Republican vote, but in the 
House of Representatives, where the Repub- 
licans have a large majority, its passage 
seems to bein doubt. The opposition comes 
in part from the desire of Western and 
Southern States for more settlers, and in part 
from the love of our old policy of unlimited 
hospitality toward even the most degraded. 
But neither of these sentiments seems to be 
at the bottom of the present timidity shown 
by Republican Congressmen toward the pas- 
sage of the immigration bill. Roman Catho- 
lic societies in different parts of the country 
are aggressively fighting it, and so, it is said, 
are the brewers and the newspapers which 
their advertising enables them to control. 
The bill would scarcely restrict German im- 
migration at all, since nearly every German 
can both read and write; yet the German 
press of the West is fighting it vigorously, 
and Republican members of Congress, who 
secured their election in 1896 through the 
unprecedented support of German voters, 
fear to vote for this bill lest a part of this 
Gérman vote be alienated. Apparently, 
however, it is only a minority of the Ger- 
mans who are in sympathy with the German 
press and the Roman Catholic societies in 
this matter. Several years ago, when the 
sentiment in favor of excluding undesirable 
immigrants was much less strong than it is 
to-day, the Wisconsin Labor Report showed 
that the German workingmen of that State 
were as strongly in favor of restricting fur- 
ther immigration as were the native-born 
wage-earners. It may safely be assumed 
that this sentiment continues, and that the 
working people, without distinction of race, 
are still in favor of preventing the importa- 
tion of distinctively servile labor to compete 
with them for their jobs. Apparently, there- 
fore, the strenuous opposition of a few inter- 
ests is outweighing the support which this 
bill receives from the great body of our 
citizens. Those who care more to elevate 
the quality of our citizenship than to in- 
crease our illiterate population will have to 
increase their efforts, or the bill will be lost. 


® 


Discouraging reports come to us from the 
Constitutional Convention now in session in 
New Orleans. That it would restrict the suf- 
frage was a foregone conclusion, but restric- 
tion of the suffrage is one thing when the re- 
striction applies to whites and blacks alike, 
and a very different thing when it aims by 





unequal provisions to take away all political 
power from the weaker race. At present the 
white and colored populations of Louisiana 
are almost exactly equal. An educational 
qualification standing alone would exclude 
from the polls nearly three-quarters of the 
negroes and less than one-quarter of the 
whites, and make the white vote outnumber 
the colored three to one. Such an outcome, 
however, does not seem to satisfy many of 
the members of the Constitutional Convention. 
These protest against what they call the 
“ blacklisting ” of any county, and demand 
such restrictions as will put the negro voters 
everywhere in the minority, and deny them 
any representation whatever in the State Leg- 
islature. To accomplish this it is proposed 
that all persons who served in either army 
during the Civil War shall be permitted to 
vote, whether they can read or not, and also 
persons who can satisfactorily explain a pro- 
vision of the Constitution when read to them. 
In this way illiterate whites could be enabled 
to vote and illiterate negroes kept from vot- 
ing. Further than this, it is proposed that 
every voter must pay taxes on at least $300 
worth of property, and hold his tax receipts 
for the past two years. By means of all these 
provisions combined it is intended that nearly 
every negro in Louisiana shall be denied the 
right to vote. Nothing could be more com- 
plete than the proposed repudiation of the con- 
tract under which the State was readmitted to _ 
representation in Congress—a -readmission 
obtained on condition that her Constitution 
should never be so amended as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the right to 

vote, except as a punishment for crime. yn 
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That such provisions would immediately 
result in better government for the State is 
not to be denied. The bulk of the negroes 
live upon a lower intellectual and moral level 
than the bulk of the whites, pay less atten- 
tion to the conduct of their representatives, 
and, in general, are less qualified to discharge 
the duties of citizenship. Nevertheless, un- 
less democracy is a mistake, the test of the 
wisdom of a measure is not its immediate 
effect upon the administration of the public 
business, but its ultimate effects upon the 
education, character, and public spirit of the 
people. The proposed changes in Louisiana 
like the recent changes of the same sor 
in Mississippi and South Carolina, threaten 
the permanence of ignorance and degrada 
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tion among the colored citizens, We have 
spoken before of the failure of South Caro- 
lina to provide as generously as sister States 
in the South for the education of the 
negroes. In the Mississippi Legislature a 
similar tendency to abridge the school 
privileges of the negroes has shown itself, 
and a recent resolution to amend the consti- 
tution so as to exclude from the public 
schools children whose parents have not 
paid the poll-tax was strongly supported. 
There are signs of the same tendency in 
Louisiana. We are glad to notice, however, 
that Dr. Curry, the Trustee of the Peabody 
Fund, and Judge Fenner, President of the 
Tulane Trustees, have appeared before the 
Convention to advocate a constitutional guar- 
antee of a generous educational policy toward 
the negro race. A memorial which we have 
received from an educational alliance among 
’ the negroes states that since the middle of the 
last decade the term of the negro schools in 
Louisiana has been shortened, while that of the 
white schools has been lengthened; that the 
salaries of negro teachers have been reduced, 
while those of white teachers have been in- 
creased; and that at the present time the 
average negro teacher receives but two-thirds 
as much salary as the average white teacher, 
yet is obliged to teach sixty-six enrolled 
scholars, while the white teacher is obliged 
to teach only thirty-eight. The growing 
tendency to discriminate against negro schools 
has kept pace with the decline of the political 
power among the negroes, and the friends of 
negro education naturally fear that the ex- 
tinction of the political power of the negro 
will mean a still further relaxing of the efforts 
to educate him. The memorial of the negro 
educators does not protest against an educa- 
tional qualification, but insists that “in a 
free country no State has the right to condi- 
tion the franchise upon intelligence and then 
deny its citizens the means of education.” 
We sincerely hope that the white citizens of 
Louisiana will recognize the justice of this 
demand, and that the Constitution providing 
for the disfranchisement of illiterates will 
also provide for the ultimate extinction of 
illiteracy. 


al 
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In the municipal elections in Pennsylvania 
last week, discontent with the dominant polit- 
ical machine led to an unusual amount of in- 
dependent voting. In many places, of course, 
the Democrats profited by this independent 
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vote; but in Philadelphia, where the inde- 
pendents ran a separate ticket, they came 
second in the race. This independent ticket, 
which was supported by the Municipal League 
and .by the newly organized Citizens’ party, 
stood for “the divorce of municipal affairs 
from State and National politics,” for “the 
merit system” in municipal appointments, 
for “the principle that no municipal privi- 
lege or franchise shall ever be granted except 
for a definite period,” and for “pure water 
furnished by the city. and not by a private 
company.” This last issue had an especial 
importance in view of the disgraceful preva- 
lence of typhoid fever, and the disposition of 
the City Councils to accept the proposition 
of a private water company to supply a new 
storage reservoir and furnish the city with 
a certain quantity of water for fifty years for 
$75,000,000. Fortunately, the city’s recent 
experience of partnership with a private 
corporation in the supply of gas, and the 
general sentiment that the city must be inde- 
pendent in a matter so vital to its welfare as 
the water supply, seem now to promise the 
rejection of this scandalous contract ; but the 
protest of the independent municipal party 
was emphatically needed at this juncture. 
The fear of the Republican politicians that 
the municipal party’s campaign would suc- 
ceed led them to adjust their factional differ- 
ences and present a united front on election 
day. Nevertheless, the Republican vote, 
which for several years has outnumbered the 
aggregate opposition vote more than two to 
one. last week polled a little less than half of 
the total. The Republican candidate for 
Tax Receiver received 93,000 votes, the In- 
dependent 58,000, the Democratic 35,000, 
and the Prohibitionist over 1,000. For the 
other office to be filled—the City Magis- 
tracy—the law provided for minority repre- 
sentation, and the Independent candidate, 
Mr. James S. Rogers, was elected over his 
Democratic competitor. 
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Frances E. Willard died in this city on 
Friday morning last, after an illness of a few 
weeks—an illness which probably would not 
have proved fatal were it not that Miss Wil- 
lard’s general health had ben for some years 
precarious, so that only indomitable energy and 
strength of purpose had carried her through 
her arduous duties. The strain of the recent 
great Conventions at Toronto and Buffalo 
had doubtless left her in poor condition to 





















meet an attack of the grip. On another page 
we speak of the meaning and value to the 
world of Miss Willard’s work, and of the 
special traits of character which made her so 
beloved. She was born of New England 
ancestry near Rochester, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 29, 1839, but moved while a girl with her 
family to Wisconsin, and thence a second 
time, in 1858, to Evanston, Ill. There is 
situated the Northwestern University, from 
which she was graduated, and where later 
she was a teacher. After several years of 
educational work there and elsewhere, Miss 
Willard traveled abroad for nearly two years, 
studying also in Paris for some time, and 
writing much for American journals. Miss 
Willard has herself written of this period of 
her life that she then had a moderate taste 
of worldly pleasures, and when later on she 
renounced on principle the theater and the 
social glass of wine, it was not without a 
personal appreciation of their attractiveness 
when not abused. 
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It was not until the year 1874 that Miss 
Willard definitely abandoned teaching and 
began to lecture on temperance; four years 
later she became a Secretary of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, the power and 
membership of which she was to so widely 
extend. In 1879 she was first ckosen Presi- 
dent of the National organization; in 1888 
of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. In the former office she is 
temporarily succeeded by Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, in the latter by Lady Henry Somer- 
set. Of Miss Willard’s activity in temper- 
ance work and in all efforts for the elevation 
of woman and the good of mankind we need 
not now speak in detail. The founding of 
the White Cross movement within the gen- 
eral organization was wholly her own idea ; 
of late years she had been strongly interested 
in the attempt to make the “Temple” at 
Chicago self-sustaining, and a center of work. 
In 1892 Miss Willard visited England as the” 
guest of Lady Henry Somerset, and her 
address at the great meeting in Exeter Hall 
in that year was called by many the finest 
ever heard in that building. Among Miss 
Willard’s best-known books are ‘ Nineteen 
Beautiful Years,” “ Woman and Temperance,” 
and “Glimpses of Fifty Years.” The con- 
stant devotion of her energies to the cause 
she had in heart is illustrated by the fact 
that for ten years she averaged one public 
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meeting a day, writing letters and articles and 
planning work while in transit between towns 
at which she spoke. Personally, Miss Wil- 
lard was absolutely free from any asperity, 
intolerance, or phariseeism. Her manner was 
cordial and winning, her sense of humor 
considerable, and her temper sweet and 
womanly. 


7] 


After the municipal election last November, 
the Citizens’ Unionof New York City, which 
did such effective work in rallying the non- 
partisan voters in the campaign, appointed a 
committee to draft a plan for a permanent 
organization. This committee of seven re- 
ported last week, and, without modification, 
their plan was accepted. In general, it is 
that followed by every political organization 
of any power. It is based on the Assembly 
District basis of organization; the leaders in 
each Assembly District are allowed the great- 
est freedom in educating the sentiment of the 
neighborhood to the non-partisan idea of the 
Citizens’ Union. These leaders will be al- 
lowed to develop the work in accordance 
with their own ideas. The emblem of the 
Citizens’ Union will, of course, be the em- 
blem accepted and protected by each Assem- 
bly District, and in each Assembly District 
the fact that in all over 150,000 votes were 
cast for the party’s candidate in 1897 will be 
the rallying-cry of encouragement and the 
justification for continuity. The permanent 
plan having been accepted by the committee 
of organization, the latter passed out of ex- 
istence, and twenty-five men were chosen as 
the permanent committee of the Citizens’ 
Union. This committee will be known as 
the Central City Committee; members were 
appointed from the five Boroughs. This 
Central City Committee has the power to 
add to its own numbers. It cannot alter or 
amend the existing declaration of principles 
of the Citizens’ Union, nor can it nominate or 
delegate a nomination of candidates for pub- 
lic offices either in City, County, Borough, 
Council, or Assembly Districts. 


® 


The difference between the Citizens’ 
Union’s permanent organization and that 
of other political bodies is in the aim of the 
organization, not in its method. In ma- 
chine politics political patronage is the pur- 
pose of organization. The Citizens’ Union 
in its own platform avows itself as against all 
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forms of political bossism and patronage. It 
represents the moral sentiment of the men 
who see in machine politics and party rule 
the greatest danger that can threaten the 
municipality. Its purpose is municipal gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by the 
people. Its success depends on the integrity 
of its leaders to these declared principles. 
As has been repeatedly pointed out, close 
relation to the voters is in the last analysis 
the secret of power in a political campaign. 
This intimacy between leader and voter can- 
not be acquired in a few weeks in the heat 
of political struggle. The plan of organiza- 
tion offers the surest avenue to direct, perma- 
nent relationship between the leaders of the 
non-partisan Citizens’ Union movement and 
the voters whose ballots must decide the 
moral standards of each community. For 
the present the committee of twenty-five 
mentioned above will manage the affairs of 
the Citizens’ Union. As the Assembly Dis- 
tricts develop in numbers, delegates will be 
elected to the Central City Committee, and 
help form the central controlling power. This 
is in accordance with the representative idea, 
the basis of democratic government. 


@ 


The City and Suburban Homes Company 
buildings, erected on Sixty-eighth and Sixty- 
ninth Streets, between the Boulevard and 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York, are now com- 
pleted. They were open for inspection last 
week, The first day eighty suites of rooms 
were hired. These buildings are constructed 
from the best plan yet devised to secure 
to wage-earners space, light, and air. Every 
suite has direct out-of-door windows, even 
two-room suites renting at $1.50 a week hav- 
ing this advantage. The buildings are fire- 
proof, having tiled floors and stone steps. 
The flights between the floors are broken by 
platforms giving entrance to the so-called 
rear suites at the half-flight. The rents range 
from $1.50 to $4 per week. From the upper 
floors the view surpasses that obtained from 
many apartment buildings where the same 
level represents a rental of many hundreds of 
dollars a year. Each kitchen is provided with 
stationary wash-tubs, and each bedroom with 
wardrobes; a coal-bin in the cellar is pro- 
vided for each suite of rooms; a fully 
equipped laundry, with hot-air closet for dry- 
ing clothes, is in the cellar; shower-baths of 
the latest approved apparatus are provided 
free for the use of the tenants, being open 
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each day from two to five for women, from 
six to nine for men; ash-chutes run from 
every floor, and an elevator for the delivery 
of groceries runs also to each floor; speak- 
ing-tubes in every kitchen connect from the 
street-level for the use of tradespeople. One 
building—the one having the broadest front- 
age on Sixty-ninth Street—has been reserved 
for the use of women. This building will be 
held for this purpose for a short time, and if 
the workingwomen of the city do not avail 
themselves of it, it will be rented to families 
without children. The rents run the same as 
in the houses intended for families. The 
City and Suburban Homes Company differs 
in its methods from other corporations seek- 
ing to accomplish the same end—that is, to 
provide attractive apartments at the lowest 
rental that will protect the investors from 
loss. In their buildings the City and Subur- 
ban Homes Company makes no attempt at 
any philanthropic provision, such as reading- 
rooms, trained nurses, or philanthropic over- 
sight. The plan is wholly ona business basis. 
The most interesting part of the open- 
ing was the class of people that crowded the 
building—evidently the wage-earners and 
their wives, who were seeking to secure the 
best accommodations for their families within 
their means. 
® 

The art interests of the city of New York 
are well protected by the Charter. It pro- 
vides an Art Commission, to consist of one 
painter, one sculptor, and one architect (all 
residents of the city), and three other resi- 
dents who are in no way connected with 
these professions. The Mayor must appoint 
these six from a list of eighteen furnished by 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York. 
The Mayor of the city, the President of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, and of the New 
York Public Library (the Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden foundation), are ex-officio members of 
the Art Commission. When the Commission 
is considering art matters coming under the 
direction of the heads of any of the city de- 
partments, the head of that department is for 
the time being a member of the Commission. 
No work of art can be accepted or purchased 
by the city until it has been submitted to and 
approved by the Commission, to which is 
also given the authority to call for designs. 
Works of art, as the term is used in the Charter, 
include stained glass, mural decorations, bas- 
reliefs, sculptures, monuments, fountains, and 





arches or structures of any kind to be 
erected on city property. At the request of 
the Mayor, the Commission has similar power 
to act on designs for municipal buildings, 
bridges, gates, fences, lamps, or any perma- 
nent fixture to be erected by the city, or by 
individuals or corporations that shall extend 
over city property. Thecharacter and equip- 
ment of the men the Mayor has selected from 
the list presented by the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion for Art Commissioners guarantee his de- 
sire to guard the art interests of the city. 
The professional members of the Commission 
are John La Farge, Daniel C. French, and 
Charles E. McKim. The lay members are 
ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, S. P. Avery, 
and Charles T, Barney. The position in the 
world of arts and letters of Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand and Mr. Augustus Healy, the 
Presidents of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and Mr. John Bigelow, the Pres- 
ident of the New York Library, gives, as the 
makers of the Charter intended, added strength 
and dignity to the Commission. 


® 


A bill for the care of children by the State 
in their own homes has been introduced into 
the Legislature of New York. The bill pro- 
vides that children hereafter committed to 
the care of any charitable or public institution 
of the city of New York may, on the appli- 
cation of the parent or guardian, and if it is 
satisfactory to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, be transmitted, at the ex- 
pense of the State, to the parent or guardian, 
who shall receive for the support of such 
children the amount the institution would 
draw if the child had remained under its care. 
The Society to which this authority is dele- 
gated does not wish to assume the responsi- 
bility, and the bill is meeting opposition from 
the Charities Organization Society and the 
State Charities Aid. To have the State give 
an income to the home for the care of chil- 
dren who should be supported by the efforts 
of the parents is offering a great temptation 
to dependence on State support to persons 
who should be encouraged by every possible 
means to independence. 


@ 


The trial of M. Zola will probably be fin- 
ished before this issue of The Outlook reaches 
its readers. What the conclusion of the trial 
will be it is impossible to predict, because it 


is quite evident that the case is not being tried 
onits merits. Nothing could be more foreign 
toAmerican and English ideas of the proper 
method of conducting a trial than-the meth- 
ods which have been used by the Court and 
by the prosecution in this famous case. Dur- 
ing the past week, as during the earlier week 
of the trial, witnesses have been put on the 
stand and then arbitrarily charged not to 
testify, or they have made the witness-box a 
platform for the delivery of stump speeches 
to the auditors, who have cheered them to the 
echo. General Pellieux, one of the chiefs of 
the army, addressed a few remarks to the 
Court, but directed his attention chiefly to 
the audience, to whom he declaimed very 
effectively about patriotism. the integrity of 
the army, and kindred themes. His evidence 
excited a great deal of curiosity, because he 
hinted that there were other documents in the 
Dreyfus case besides the famous Jordereau, 
or memorandum. Precisely what those docu- 
ments were remains, of course, shro&ided in 
mystery. The dramatic event of the week 
was the appearance on the stand of Major 
Esterhazy, who was received with “ prolonged 
cheering.” The Major, who is one of the 
chief figures in this strange drama, declined, 
like most of the other witnesses, to contribute 
anything to the revelation of the case, but 
made the usual impassioned address to the 
jury. When a definite and searching question 
was asked by M. Zola’s counsel, the presiding 
judge immediately ruled it out, on the ground 
that it affected foreign affairs, adding, “‘ Above 
everything else I place the honor and secur- 
ity of the country.” In this sentence is to be 
found the explanation of the weak and un- 
happy course which the French Goveroment 
is now taking. 


& 


The proceedings of the week confirm the 
impression created by the proceedings of the 
previous week: the Government is unques- 
tionably endeavoring to conceal some fact 
or facts from the knowledge of the people. 
Its course has at least been consistent; for it 
has treated the Dreyfus case from the begin- 
ning as a matter for military measures alone; 
Dreyfus was tried by court martial, and in all 
such trials entire secrecy is the rule. In the 
trial of M. Zola evidence has been suppressed 
and witnesses have been silenced in violation 
of all the laws of evidence recognized in Eng- 
lish and American practice. Stump speeches 
of a flamboyant character, full of sham patri- 
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otism, have been permitted without interfer- 
ence on the part of the Court. . In the face 
of very great obstacles M. Zola ha3 suc- 
ceeded in creating the impression-that the 
expert testimony, on the strength of which 
Captain Dreyfus was convicted of being the 
author of the famous memorandun, is abso- 
lutely untrustworthy. A great majority of 
the experts who have been examined agree 
that that famous document was not written 
by Captain Dreyfus, but by Major Esterhazy. 
It grows more apparent as the case proceeds 
that M. Zola is not the real defendant. It is 


the French Government which is on trial 
and not the intrepid novelist; it is the French 
judicial system which is on trial, and not 
Captain Dreyfus. 


® 


The issue between France and England as 
relates to West Africa seems to become week 
by week more strained. A glance at the map 
will show that an extension uf the English 
sphere of influence north from the Lagos 
and the Gold Coast naturally interferes with 
an extension of the French sphere of influ- 
ence eastward from her West Coast posses- 
sions. The indefiniteness of the terms 
* sphere of influence ” and ‘ hinterland ” adds 
to the possibility of constant conflict, and the 
recent disposition of the French Government 
to advance without much regard to English 
claims is rapidly bringing matters to a criti- 
cal point. On Friday last Mr. Chamberlain 
laid before the House of Commons two dis- 
patches from West Africa. In substance 
these stated that the British had on February 
6 occupied Boria in the Lagos hinterland, 
and that three days lateg a French force 
arrived, declared they had been instructed to 
occupy the place, and demanded that the 
British flag be hauled down—a request which 
was promptly refused. Much the same thing 
seems to have happened a little further west, 
in the Gold Coast hinterland at Massa. Mr. 
Chamberlain made no comment on these dis- 
patches, but their importance is self-evident, 
and it is clear that the situation calls for 
prompt diplomatic action and some kind of a 
sensible compromise between France and 
England if serious trouble is to be avoided 
in the future. The gravity of the situation 
is emphasized by the news given in the dis- 
patches of Monday morning of this weck to 
the effect that two French expeditions are 
advancing toward the city of Sokoto, which 
is nominally ruled by a native Sultan, but has 
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for some time been under the actual influence 
of Great Britain, as represented by the Royal 
Niger Company; and it is rumored that this 
Company has been instructed, after trying all 
peaceable means, to compel the retirement 
of the French from this territory by force. 
Commenting on the general position of West 
African affairs, the “Times” says signifi- 
cantly, speaking of the French: “ We cannot 
allow them ‘to strangle our colonies at Lagos 
and on the Gold Coast as they have strangled 
them at Gambia and Sierra Leone.’ 


& 


Frances E. Willard 


It is doubtful whether the death of any 
woman, save possibly Victoria, Queen of 
England, could have produced so widespread 
and so profound a sorrow as will be pro- 
duced by the death of Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard. The Outlook has differed radically with 
her on two important points. We do not 
believe in prohibition by the State, and she 
has been its most eloquent advocate; we do 
not believe in woman suffrage, and she has 
done more to overcome woman’s instinctive 
aversion to the ballot than any other repre- 
sentative of that cause. But these differences 
of judgment disappear before the purity of 
her character, the self-sacrificing devotion of 
her life, and the splendor of her achievements. 

The cause of temperance and the cause of 
prohibition are not identical, and Miss Willard 
has done more than any woman has ever 
done to promote the cause of temperance. 
She was perhaps the first to see, certainly the 
first to make others see, the inherent and 
unappeasable hostility of the home to the 
saloon, and of the saloon to the home. She 
was the first to organize the homes of America 
in a life-and-death struggle with the saloon. 
The results of that struggle we do not be- 
lieve will be doubtful, though the method of 
the campaign may be widely different in the 
future from that of the past. The home is 
more essential than either State or Church. 
Whatever assails the home threatens life at 
its source. Whenever the homes recognize 
their enemies and unite in a determination to 
destroy them, the end cannot be far off. 

But Miss Willard has done more than 
unite the homes against the saloon. She has 
been a recognized leader in that movement 
the effect of which has been to make total 
abstinence respectable. A new and impor- 
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tant victory for liberty was won when the lib- 
erty of the guest was secured to turn down the 
wine-glass at the dinner-table, as well as the 
liberty of the host to omit the wine-glasses 
altogether, without incurring social obloquy. 
It is no longer socially disreputable to drink 
water, and it is no longer socially reputable 
to urge wine upon a reluctant guest. In our 
judgment, this social revolution has accom- 
plished more for the cause of temperance 
than all the prohibitory laws which were ever 
enacted, and no one has done more to accom- 
plish this social revolution than Miss Willard. 

But even this does not seem to us to have 
been her chief service. She saw clearly, 
what other women also have seen, that many 
of her sisters were letting their activities rust 
from disuse, and others were frittering them 
away by misuse in trivia'ities. More perhaps 
than any other one person has she opened to 
her sisters the vision of that large activity in 
Christian and philanthropic work upon which 
woman has been entering during the last 
quarter-century. The rush of women into 
industrial pursuits may be looked upon by 
the conservative with suspicion and distrust, 
and certainly it is not unaccompanied with 
some industrial evils, But only good has 
come from the enlarged activity of woman in 
spheres of unpurchased and unpaid industry 
devoted to beneficent service in schools, 
hospitals, asylums, and churches. Of this 
movement we know of no apostle who has 
been more eloquent in speech, or in those 
deeds which speak louder than words, 
than Miss Willard. The saint of medieval 
Christianity retired from the world to keep 
herself pure; Miss Willard went out from 
coveted retirement to purify the world. 
She thus set an example which many women 
have followed who never belonged to the or- 
ganization of which she was President. And 
both she and they have shown that the grace 
of womanhood need not be sacrificed in order 
to accomplish beneficent results in world 
activities. We are far from intimating that 
Miss “Willard has been the only leader in 
this great movement. Generosity to her 
memory does not require, what she would be 
the first to condemn, injustice to others. 
But greatness is shown perhaps in nothing 
more than in a clear perception of a great 
providential tendency in the midst of which 
one is living, so that one can perceive neither 
its historical source nor its ultimate issue. To 
perceive such a tendency, to avail one’s self 
of it, and to guide it in noble and right direc- 
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tions; is the function of the prophet; such a 
prophet we count Miss Willard. 


& 
The Keswick Movement 


At a meeting of ministers of different de- 
nominations held in Brooklyn, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 16, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the well-known 
English evangelist, expounded the principles 
of the Keswick Movement. He began, how- 
ever, by declaring that he wished to be re- 
garded, not as an evangelist, but as a pastor, 
doing the work analogous to that of the 
pastors before him. He is at the head of an 
institutional church on the Surrey side of 
London, nearly opposite the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This church numbers a _ thousand 
members, and has four thousand scholars in 
its thirteen schools. Nor did he wish to be 
regarded as the apostle of a “movement,” 
except as that “movement” interpreted the 
Gospel and emphasized certain vital elements 
in it which needed to be emphasized. He 
then stated the seven fundamental principles 
of the Keswick Movement, so called from the 
fact that an undenominational conference of 
those interested in the extension of faith in 
these principles is held every year at Kes- 
wick, in the Lake District of England. These 
principles, stated as nearly as possible in his 
own words, are as follows: 

1. The assurance of faith ; the soul’s right 
to the certainty of its adoption. 2. Ourduty 
to present our soul and body to God for the 
fulfillment of his will. 3. The definite put- 
ting off of the old man and putting on of the 
new man, as described in Ephesians, chapter 
four, and Colossians, chapter three. 4. The 
infilling of the most blessed Spirit, making 
the Church truly the body of Christ, analo- 
gous to and in some sense a continuance of 
the Incarnation. 5. Restin God’s choice and 
will: religion the will touched by the will of 
God. 6. Death to the activities of the self- 
life; not the death of the self-life, but death 
to the self-life. 7. The experience of perfect 
love, in which the heart is filled with love 
toward God and toward all. 

Restating these principles in our own 
words—in phraseology laic, not theological— 
they might be phrased thus: 

1. One may know himself to be God’s 
child ; know this, not as a philosophical hy- 
pothesis, but as a living experience; may, in 
other words, live with his Father at home, not 
in afar country merely cheered by the belief 
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that he has a Father whom he can know here- 
after. 

2. One must not all his life serve two mas- 
ters, and be perpetually divided in his allegi- 
ance between the two. He may give all that 
he has and afl that he is, all his powers, all 
his time, all his possessions, to service, none 
to self-seeking; he may act, practically, on 
the counsel, Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. This he both can do and ought to do. 

3. If he will do this, he will gradually 
slough off the old appetite and desires; he 
will do this by what Dr. Chalmers calls “ the 
expulsive power of a new affection;” or, to 
use the phraseology of the New Church, the 
“old loves ” will be expelled by the power of 
the “new love.” If he would do this, he 
must lay aside, not only every sin, but the 
weight that does so easily beset him; not 
only, that is, every positive wickedness, but 
also everything which operates to retard his 
growth in Christlikeness of character, and 
his influence in producing Christlikeness in 
others. 

4. He who will thus give himself wholly to 
doing God’s will in the world, and will thus 
gladly seek to put away every hindrance to 
spiritual growth and spiritual usefulness, will 
find God his companion; he will have com- 
radeship with God; God’s Spirit will fill his 
spirit, making him holy—that is, whole— 
fitting him for his work, and co-operating with 
him in that work. 

5. He will then no longer be at war with 
evil in himself. There will still be evil, but 
he will have it in subjection, because he is 
himself, in his entire life and being, in loving 
subjection to his Father. His experience 
will interpret to him the meaning of John’s 
declaration, “I have written unto you, young 
men, because ye are strong, and the Word of 
God abideth in you, and ye have overcome 
the wicked one.” He will no longer be in 
desperate and often hopeless warfare with 
evil in the world without. God will be work- 
ing in him and God will be working with him, 
and he will have peace in his war and rest in 
his work. 

6. Then the sins which used to attract him 
will become hateful to him; he will be dead 
to them; they will no longer have power to 
tempt him: they will solicit him, but in vain; 
he will not at once attain to, but he will in 
some measure understand, the experience of 
Christ, who said, The Prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing zz me, If the 
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Prince of this world has nothing in the soul, 
he can do nothing to the soul. 

7. Then will the child of God be filled with 
the joy and peace of loving and knowing that 
he is loved of God; then will he understand 
Christ’s saying, “ As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you;” and his promise, 
“‘ My Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him;” and, 
loving the Father, beloved by the Father, 
and made the dwelling-place of the Father, 
this happy child of God will love all other of 
God’s children even as Christ loved them, 
and will give himself gladly for them, even 
as Christ gave himself. 

If we have correctly understood and cor- 
rectly interpreted the Keswick Movement, 
then it appears to us that this movement is 
simply a revival of the Gospel according to 
John, and according to Paul, and according 
to Christ himself. All such movements are 
misinterpreted both by their enemies and by 
their friends; sometimes by malicious mis- 
representation; oftener by unspiritual misun- 
derstanding; oftenest by unwise advocacy. 
Such movements are reported by their friends, 
sometimes in technical language which the 
uninitiated cannot understand, sometimes with 
false emphasis, in false proportions, or in 
false perspective; sometimes by advocates 
whose enthusiasm is greater than their judg- 
ment. and who do not understand how to use 
the English language. Sometimes, too, the 
experience of life is identified with a theol- 
ogy which is unphilosophical and infelicitous, 
and the living experience misrepresents itself 
by retaining a philosophy of life which is 
mechanical and dead. But, making all allow- 
ances for these and kindred infelicities inci- 
dent to all human systems of thought and 
teaching, the Keswick Movement, as inter- 
preted above, appears to us essentially a re- 
vival of the Gospel of faith and hope and 
love, in a healthful reaction against literalism 
and legalism. 

There have always been two conceptions 
of religion in the world: that which regards 
it as obedience to law, moral or ceremonial, 
or both; and that which regards it as the 
reception of a new and divine life. The one 
conception underlay Pharisaism, Legalism, 
Puritanism; the other conception inspired 
Paulinism, Lutheranism, Wesleyanism, and 
the so-called “new measures” in New Eng- 
land. Luther was an apostle of life, Tetzel 
of law; the Wesleys were apostles of life, 
the Establishment in the eighteenth century 
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represented a religion of law; Edwards, with 
his protest against the half-way covenant, and 
with his treatise on the Will, which made 
God everything, and on the Affections, which 
made love everything, was an apostle of 
life, and the despiritualized Puritanism which 
drove him from Northampton represented 
law. Lyman Beecher, and Finney, and Net- 
tleton, and later Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Horace Bushnell, and Phillips Brooks, were 
apostles of life, and strove, with more or less 
conscious and definite aim, against the relig- 
ion of formal obedience and external law. 

But nowhere are these principles, or this 
principle, that religion is a new and divine 
life received as Gcd’s free gift to the willing 
soul, not the old life lived under the restraints 
of law, more clearly and emphatically stated 
than by Paul. It is his distinctive message ; 
he repeats itin a variety of forms, philosoph- 
ical and figurative, now as a doctrine and 
now as an experience. Our righteousness is 
God’s righteousness—that is, a righteousness 
proceeding from God and imparted to us. 
We are not rightened by the deeds of the 
law—that is, by doing what the law com- 
mands—but by receiving the righteousness of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ his Son. 
We must have Christ’s spirit in us, or we are 
none of his. It is Christ in us which is the 
hope of our glory. We are dead to sin and 
alive unto Christ; buried with Christ and 
raised into newness of life with him. We 
are a new creation in Christ Jesus. We have 
received the adoption of sons, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father—that is, as Luther freely 
translates it, My dear Father. We are heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We are God’s husbandry; God’s 
building. He works in us both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure. We are the 
temple in which he dwells. He is the way 
in which we walk, the garment which we put 
on, the husband to whom we are married. 
Character is not a manufacture; we are to 
grow in grace. We are to have his Spirit 
in us; if we do, we shall have the fruits of 
the Spirit in our lives—they will grow spon- 
taneously. Such are some of the figures and 
phrases which Paul employs to set forth the 
truth that we may know that we are God’s 
sons, wholly given to his service, wholly filled 
with his Spirit, dead to sin, freed from the 
law, at peace with him and with ourselves, 
at rest in our work because he works in us, 
joyous and free because filled with love to 
him and to all. 





If we understand Paul aright and the Kes- 
wick Movement aright, despite some infelici- 
ties of phraseology and some employment of 
distinctions in thought which do not repre- 
sent vital differences in experience, the Kes- 
wick Movement is a revival of the Gospel, 
and is abundantly called for by the attempted 
revival of sacerdotalism in the Episcopal 
Church, and by the retention of legalism in 
the non-Episcopal Churches, both in England 
and in this country. 


& 


Lenten Thoughts 
Ash Wednesday 


“ Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest 
nothing that thou hast made, and dost for- 
give the sins of all those who are penitent; 
create and make in us new and contrite 
hearts, that we, worthily lamenting our sins 
and acknowledging our wretchedness, may 
obtain of thee, the God of all mercy, perfect 
remission and forgiveness through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


This prayer, in the simplicity of its confes- 
sion and appeal, strikes the keynote of that 
season the observance of which Christians 
of all names and creeds are finding more and 
more rational and edifying. If it is wise to 
recall on definite days the birth, the death, 
and the resurrection of the Saviour of men, 
it is equally wise to recall at fixed periods the 
fact of human sinfulness, the need of forgive- 
ness, and the infinite mercy of God. Ex- 
planations and interpretations of the facts of 
religious experience and of the Christian faith 
may change, and ought to change, from age 
to age with the growing revelation of truth 
to men; but the facts remain as they were in 
the days when our fathers discovered them. 
The sinfulness of men, the need of forgive- 
ness, and the necessity of divine help in the 
struggles of the world grow more and more 
distinct in the light of history. Society never 
needed God more than it needs him to-day; 
for sin was never more real, and the necessity 
of divine forgiveness and help never more 
apparent. In the days when mediazvalism 
was the dominant influence, men thought too 
much about themselves and their sins ; to-day 
we think too little. Our fathers were in 
danger of dropping into morbid self-conscious- 
ness; we are in danger of losing self-con- 
sciousness altogether. In the rush of modern 
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activities our lives are likely to become so 
external that our inward needs are forgotten. 
Under all this highly organized business and 
social life, however, the old passions still live 
and the old dangers still lurk. Moral col- 
lapses often come with appalling suddenness, 
and, as if caught in a whirlwind, men who 
have borne stainless names go down in swift 
and final shame. They have had only an 
external morality; there has been no deep 
‘rootage of character within them. They 
have not known God in secret confession and 
sorrow for sin. We need to get out of the 
rush of work and search ourselves; and the 
Lenten season, which begins this week, may 
be wisely used to bring us clear knowledge 
of our weaknesses and needs. God loves all 
his children, forgives all who are penitent, 
creates a new spirit in all who are penitent, 
and gives to all who feel their need perfect 
remission and forgiveness. Truly the door 
to purity and peace stands open for all who 
will enter! 


® 


Alcohol in Health and 
Disease 


In considering the abuse of alcohol, the 
first question for the careful thinker is, What 
is its use? To this question Dr. Rockwell 
gives an answer on another page of this issue. 
He gives it in reply to our request for an ar- 
ticle which shall consider this question wholly 
from the scientific point of view. We have 
asked him to disregard all questions growing 
out of the abuse of alcohol, all consideration 
of the evils which flow from its unwise and 
illegitimate use, and tell us its relation to the 
human body as it is regarded by the pure 
scientist. Treating the body simply as a ma- 
chine, what is the effect of the introduction of 
alcohol into it? We understand his answer 
practically to involve the following points : 

Alcohol itself is not, strictly speaking, a 
food, but it does sometimes indirectly act as 
food in sustaining life. 

This indirect effect is valuable only in oc- 
casional, not in continuous, use. 

For such effect the quantity which the sys- 
tem can ordinarily take advantage of is small ; 
a surplus is injurious. 

Wines and malt liquors contain a limited 
amount of food in matter other than the alco- 
hol, but this nutritive element is very limited. 

Generically speaking, alcoholic liquors are 
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useful in disease and may be to men past 
middle life; but to men in normal conditions 
of health, and especially to those under mid- 
dle life, their habitual use is disadvantageous 
as well as perilous. 

We recommend to our readers’ attention 
this careful article of Dr. Rockwell, embody- 
ing the best conclusions of modern scientific 
investigation, and stating them in such un- 
technical terms as can be easily apprehended 
by the lay reader. We believe that the con- 


clusions reached may be absolutely trusted. 
They will be valuable not only as counsel to 
guide the individual in his diet, but also as a 
basis on which the moral reformer must 
stand in considering what are the abuses of 
alcohol and how he is to deal with them. 


& 
The Spectator 


The Spectator’s attention was caught by 
an aside in an interesting interview with 
Chauncey M. Depew on certain aspects of rail- 
roading—an interview which Outlook readers 
will recall as appearing in its pages—a pass- 
ing comment on the future of the private car. 
“TI do not think,” said Mr. Depew, «that it 
will ever become a general habit of the rich 
to own private cars, any more than it is a 
general habit of the rich to own steam 
yachts.” The suggested comparison of the 
pleasure of traveling in a private car with 
that of sailing in a steam yacht, as if they 
were on an equality, seemed to the Spectator 
unfortunate. Indeed, Mr. Depew went fur- 
ther, and positively declared later that “ rail- 
way travel may now be as comfortable and 
luxurious as steamship travel,” as if comfort 
and luxury are what constitute the pleasure 
of travel, rather than simply pleasant inci- 
dents. There are numerous good reasons to 
be cited why people who can afford to keep 
yachts, and do so to a large extent, although 
they could equally afford to own private cars, 
do not, as a fact, care to own them, and this 
quite apart from the question of the great ex- 
pense of maintenance in the case of private cars, 
as to which Mr. Depew gives a number of facts 
unfamiliar to the public. First among these 
reasons is the fun to be got out of yachting 
in itself, regardless, largely, of where one is 
yachting; while the fun of traveling in a 
private car is incidental, coming from the 
comfort and luxury of that way of travel, if 
one has to travel at all. That is why, as a 
matter of common observation, yachts are 
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owned by any rich people who like to be on 
the water, rich people who are not at all “in 
the seafaring way,” so to speak; while pri- 
vate cars, as a rule, are owned by rich people 
who are prominent in railroad management 
and have to do a great deal of traveling as a 
matter of business. Being one of this class, 
and being the sort of optimistic philosopher 
he is, it is the most natural thing in the 
world for Mr. Depew to put the yacht and 
the private car on an equality of fun, and 
that unconsciously to himself. 


® 


But there is another aspect of the matter 
which interested the Spectator much more 
than a “railroad magnate’s” prejudice in 
favor of a private car as compared with a 
yacht—something on which Mr. Depew had 
nothing to say, if he even thought of it. The 
fact, thus attested, of the unpopularity of 
private cars with the rich, shows for one 
thing that the pleasure of extreme exclusive- 
ness is not for its own sake a desideratum 
with the American millionaire. Other signs 
point the same way. When, for example, the 
American millionaire travels abroad, it is not 
his habit, so far as the Spectator’s observa- 
tion goes, to have his meals served in private, 
after the common fashion of foreigners in like 
circumstances. The rich American has not 
acquired that habit, any more than he has the 
private-car habit. One is apt to see the same 
thing in railway travel, when a private state- 
room has been secured at an excess price. 
Its wealthy occupant is not given to confining 
himself to it. Indeed, the “him,” here and 
heretofore, should be carefully noted, as the 
Spectator is not so sure of his ground in the 
case of the other sex, being rather of the 
opinion that exclusiveness in social matters 
is almost entirely of feminine origin. The 
man, then, in the private compartment, is 
usually found taking strolls through the car, 
and smoking his cigar sociably with the other 
devotees of the weed in the general smoking 
compartment. Indeed, compartment cars, 
considering their many obvious advantages, 
have nothing like the patronage one would 
expect. All of which is another way of say- 
ing that in travel, at least, ostentatious ex- 
clusiveness as the mark of a class is making 
no visible headway with the rich men of 
America. 


@ 


Another fact—a trolley fact, which the 
Spectator has noted in contrast with the un- 
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popularity of the private car—is one which 
has in it more or less significance according 
as it is fair to regard it as typical of a tend- 
ency or as merely an isolated instance. This 
is the age of the trolley in more senses than 
the generally accepted one—that the trolley 
is the rival of the railroad, and opens up pos- 
sibilities of communication impossible to the 
railroad. The trolley is more than a convey- 
ance, just as the bicycle is more than a means 
of locomotion. The trolley is the people’s 
carriage, in the same sense that the bicycle is 
the people’s steed. Not only that, but there 
is in the trolley almost no opportunity of ex- 
clusiveness. The pleasure of travel by it is 
not of a kind to be subject to the usurpation 
of wealth, if that be not too strong a phrase. 
The beauty of the bicycle is, as the Spectator 
looks at it, that there is just the same sort of 
fun in riding it whether the rider be rich or 
poor. The comradeship of the wheel, based 
on this community of fun, is a now often 
noted commonplace of its development. Sim- 
ilarly, there is the same kind of pleasure in 
riding in a trolley-car, from the speed, the 
sense of motion, the view of the country, 
whatever the circumstances of the passenger. 
One person’s nickel or dime goes just as far 
as another’s in buying this sort of pleasure. 
For more money—if some millionaire charter 
a special trolley-car—there is no more pleas- 
ure to be bought, except that of being rid of 
overcrowding or of enjoying the society of 
one’s special friends. These are things that 
a nickel or a dime may buy, too, if one only 
selects the right time of day, and persuades 
one’s friends to take a trolley-ride at the same 
time. 


® 


Further than this, the Spectator holds that 
the trolley-car is more than a novel and pleas- 
ant conveyance that is open to rich and poor 
on practically the same terms; that, in fact, it 
is an addition to our ways of taking positive 
enjoyment. When the Spectator was off on 
his vacation last summer, during which he 
spent a part of the time on the Massachusetts 
coast, he noted frequent allusions in the Bos- 
ton papers to the “trolley outings” of Sen- 
ator Hoar and his friends. These gentlemen 
took long excursions of this kind, covering 
scores of miles of country. When they 
wished to enjoy a dinner at some shore or 
country resort, they took some circuitous 
trolley-route to reach it, just as richer people 
have long had a habit of taking a ride or 
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drive or sail with a similar resort dinner as 
the ostensible end in view. The Spectator 
also has known of persons of means who ac- 
tually go to New York in summer for the 
sake of the many excursions then to be en- 
joyed. Not the least enjoyable among these, 
so his friends have testified, were long trolley- 
rides through New Jersey. Here are illus- 
trations of the Spectator’s position that the 
people’s carriage has become a distinctively 
pleasure vehicle, not for the people alone, 
but also for those who can afford the so- 
called superior or aristocratic means of travel. 


@ 


This is a noteworthy departure. It is the 
differentiating mark of the age of the trolley 
and the bicycle. It has wiped out, the Spec- 
tator is almost tempted to say, the superiority 
of the rich man, so far as the trolley and the 
bicycle go. There was a time, not so very 
long since, after all, when in this matter of 
travel all the advantage was with the rich 
man, as even now, on a long railway journey, 
he still has a considerable advantage in that 
he can buy comforts and luxuries denied to 
the poor man. But the time was when, prac- 


tically speaking, the poor man was unable to 
travel at all, at least with any approach to 


comfort. At that time the post-chaise, with 
its relays of horses, enabled the rich man to 
make long journeys in what was then consid- 
ered ease. The poor man, if he attempted 
to travel between the same points, had only 
his horse or his feet. A little later the poor 
man had the stage-coach, and later still in 
big cities the ’bus—the first bus to run reg- 
ularly in London, the Paddington, started 
not far from the time when Victoria began 
her reign—but what a crowded, jolting, un- 
comfortable, unendurable trip for moderns 
would be a journey in one of the people’s 
carriages of even sixty years ago! But the 
stage-coach was still beyond the purse of not 
a few. “Look at yonder great wagon,” 
writes Sir Walter Besant in his account of 
what London was at the beginning of the 
Queen’s reign. “It has come all the way 
from Scotland. It is piled thirty feet high 
with packages of all kinds; baskets hang 
behind filled with all kinds of things. In 
front sit a couple of Scotch lasses who have 
braved a three weeks’ journey from Edin- 
burgh in order to save the expense of a 
coach.” The advent of the stage-coach, in- 
deed, enabled the poor man to travel—when 
he could afford the coach, and did not have 
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to resort to the wagon piled thirty feet high 
with packages—but not to travel in any’sense 
on an equality of comfort with the rich man. 


® 


Now, the crux of the whole question of 
popular advance is, as the Spectator looks at 
it, the question of comparison. It amounts 
to nothing to say that the poor man to-day 
has comforts and luxuries which the rich 
man once lacked. When this argument, a 
favorite with many, is pressed in the Specta- 
tor's hearing, he always makes himself dis- 
agreeable by asking, But, friend, does the 
rich man still keep his advantage? Will his 
money still buy comforts and luxuries as far 
out of the poor man’s reach as were the com- 
forts and luxuries a rich man’s money once 
could buy out of the reach of the poor man 
of that time? As regards many of the good 
things of life, it must be acknowledged, the 
Spectator thinks that the rich man does still 
keep his comparative advantage. But in the 
case of the trolley and bicycle the rich man 
has lost it. Where the poor man once had 
no carriage, he now has a carriage superior 
in its way to any private conveyance; one 
which the rich man must share (as he wants 
to. and does) on practically equal terms. 
Where the rich man once had his relays of 
horses, the poor man now has his own swift 
and tireless steed which the rich man must 
share (as he wants to and does) on the same 
conditions of personal exertion and skill. 


® 
Extremists Only 


The “Christian Register” implies that we 
have expressed the opinion that all Unita- 
rians have become mere Ethical Culturists. 
No more than we expressed the opinion that 
all Lutherans became Anabaptists, or all 
Puritans “ hard and narrow,” or all Conserv- 
atives reactionists, or all Anglicans sacerdo- 
talists. We spoke of the tendency of radical- 
ism and conservatism each to go into extremes 
when separated from the restraining influence 
of the other. And it is a fact that, on the 
one hand, sacerdotalism has grown out of the 
Episcopal Church, and a narrow legalism out 
of the Puritan movement, while, on the other 
hand, Deism and Ethical Culture have grown 
out of the Unitarian movement. From these 
various extremes we should all have been 
saved if we had kept together, radicals and 
conservatives, in the one Church. 





A Washington Memorial University 


By Susanna Phelps Gage 


HE George Washington Memorial 
Association is organized to promote 
a patriotic interest in the bequest 
made by Washington for the establishment 
of a National University. It proposes to 
raise $250,000 for the erection of an Admin- 
istration Building, the corner-stone of which 
shall be laid on or near the one hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s bequest (July 9, 
1799), which reads as follows: 
Extract from Washington’s Last Will and 
Testament, July 9, 1799 
It has'always been a source of serious regret with 
me to see the youth of these United States sent 
to foreign countries for the purpose of education, 
often before their minds were formed, or they 
had imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness 
of their own; contracting too frequently princi- 
ples unfriendly to republican government, and to 
the true and genuine liberties of mankind; which, 
thereafter, are rarely overcome. For these rea- 


sons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised on a liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all 
the parts of this rising empire, thereby to do 
away local attachments and State prejudices 
so far as the nature of things would, or indeed 


ought to, admit, from our National councils. 
Looking anxiously forward to the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object as this is (in my 
estimation), my mind has not been able to con- 
template any plan more likely to effect the measure 
than the establishment of a university in a cen- 
tral part of the United States, to which the youths 
of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might 
be sent for the completion of their education in 
all the branches of polite literature; in arts and 
sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the principles 
of politics and good government, and (as a mat- 
ter of infinite importance in my judgment) by 
associating with each other, and forming friend- 
ships in juvenile years, be enabled to free them- 
selves in a proper degree from those local preju- 
dices and habitual jealousies which have just 
been mentioned, and which, when carried to ex- 
cess, are never-failing sources of disquietude to 
the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous 
consequences to this country; under these im- 
pressions, so fully dilated, .. . 

I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty 
shares (value, $500 each) which I hold in the 
Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts of 
the Legislature of Virginia) toward the endow- 
ment of a university to be established in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Government, if that Government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand toward it; 
and until such a seminary is established and the 
funds arising on these shares shall be required 
for its support, my further desire is that the profit 
accruing therefrom shall, whenever dividends are 
made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the 


Bank of Columbia, or some other bank at the 
discretion of my executors, or by the Treasurer 
of the United States for the time being, under 
the direction of Congress; and the dividends 
proceeding from the purchase of said stock is to 
be invested in more stock, and so on untila sum 
adequate to the accomplishment of this object 
is obtained. 

The memory of Washington is ever held 
before the people in the name of a State, of 
cities and avenues, in monuments, portraits, 
and histories. The Memorial now proposed 
has a deeper significance than any of these, 
for it carries. with it the plea for the fulfill- 
ment of a “National debt of honor,” the 
fulfillment of the clause of Washington's will 
in which he sets forth the need of a National 
university, and leaves a bequest of $25,000 
for its foundation. 

A simple memorial would meet no opposi- 
tion, but coupled with the great thought of a 
university for the benefit of the people, the 
members of the Memorial Association are 
met from all sides by questions, doubts, ar- 
guments, and objections. 

It isasked by practical people, What is the 
use of a National university? It is certainly 
a proper question, because a useless appen- 
dage to our educational system would be 
merely spoils of office. The answer comes 
at once that the use is in the elevation of 
both the practical and the spiritual life of our 
people. The crowded conditions of our cities 
and the deepening poverty of many show 
that there are needs which we shall have to 
meet with fundamental remedies before many 
years, or our country will be hopelessly di- 
vided into castes, and the ideal of a true re- 
public will be further than before from real- 
ization. The remedies must be sought in 
two directions, The resources of the coun- 
try must be developed even more rapidly 
than heretofore to keep pace with the grow- 
ing population, and a system of taxation must 
be devised which shall more nearly equalize 
the profits of labor. It is none too soon to 
consider seriously whence is to come the wis- 
dom to meet these needs. 

We need a more intensive agriculture, 
deeper knowledge of the relation of soil and 
product; we need forests preserved that the 
streams do not diminish, we need irrigation 
for the deserts, we need greater speed in 
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transportati6n. These and other practical 
needs are tentatively met by the new knowl- 
edge which is discovered or applied in the 
laboratories of the country. The laboratories 
and the investigators are found in the depart- 
ments at Washington, in the experiment sta- 
tions of the States, in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and in the workshops and factories. 
The application of knowledge can be safely 
left to commercial interests to develop, but 
in the majority of cases the underlying facts, 
laws, and principles, which take years to de- 
termine, are not such as to attract capital. 
The universities, whether supported by State 
aid or private endowment, are already taxed 
to meet the present demand for education, 
and the teachers have too little time and too 
limited facilities to add much to the fund of 
knowledge which must always precede the 
application of knowledge. The government 
service is also hampered by certain limita- 
tions which might be removed should the 
public feel the responsibility for the solution 
of the problems, and assume the burden. It 
seems only wise economy to organize the sci- 
entific work done in any of these ways, be- 
cause the questions are becoming progress- 
ively more difficult, and require such special 
training on the part of the investigator and 
such delicate apparatus that it seems waste- 
ful to duplicate either the apparatus or the 
training of the expert. This could be avoided 
by giving National support to such investiga- 
tion. 

Over and over, it has been pointed out that 
statesmanship should be a profession, because 
a statesman should understand the complex 
problems involved in taxation, in the relation 
to foreign States, in the relations of the States 
to one another, and the interdependence of 
the manifold industries of the people. We 
now train our statesmen by letting them ex- 


‘periment upon our National finances and the 


system of taxation, instead of by insisting 
that they should first study the history of 
past experiments and cautiously introduce 
new experiments. Training in economic and 
political questions is certainly a function 
of a National University, and now that the 
ex cathedra methods of teaching are out of 
date, it is safe to feel that both sides of such 
questions will be fairly stated, and discussion 
be encouraged. A professor of political 
economy recently said that in Washington 
is the laboratory where all political and eco- 
nomic questions can best be studied. In the 
light of modern knowledge, a National univer- 
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sity, performing the function of training states. 
men to solve the difficulties with which a 
modern State is surrounded, seems the nat- 
ural interpretation of Washington’s will, and 
points.out the second use for such a university. 

The public-school system of the country 
has grown to incredible dimensions. It in- 
cludes not only the teaching of children, but 
the preparation of teachers, and in many 
States a university is as much a part of the 
system as the primary school. Normal school 
and university teachers also need preparation. 
Their work is a public one, and their prepara- 
tion peculiar. They must not only know the 
past, they must be able to advance knowledge ; 
and from all over the land comes the cry for 
opportunity for research from teachers in 
even our best universities, because they ean- 
not inspire a love of knowledge when their 
own is not living and growing. Theneed for 
this kind of opportunity is emphasized by 
the great competition for the comparatively 
few fellowships for graduate work that are 
offered in the country, there often being from 
four to ten applications for a single place. 
To complete the system of public education, 
furnishing facilities and opportunity for re- 
search to teachers, is, then, the third use for a 
National university. 

There are other uses for investigation 
which cannot be so clearly seen, uses which 
do not immediately produce visible results 
in a better meal, or a faster mile, or a better- 
trained child, but which nevertheless ought to 
be reckoned as greater than all. 

From what precedes it certainly must be 
plain that the Memorial Association does 
not hope and work for a college to compete 
with those already founded, nor indeed with 
the professional schools or graduate depart- 
ments of the universities. It is not to add 
another medical school, nor primarily to lead 
to doctorates of philosophy. These depart- 
ments are provided for and are yearly grow- 
ing better. It is rather for the opportunities 
that are beyond the possible scope of college 
and university that we work. A wise co- 
operation of college and university with the 
Government might well be invited to bring 
about this great purpose. The Government 
has already set the precedent of fostering 
education and research in the Morrill and 
Hatch Bills, which established in the States 
colleges for agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and the agricultural experimental stations 
for education and research. The higher 
training, the graduate training of the univer- 
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sity, could well receive aid from the National 
Government, which could judiciously add 
facilities at some fixed ratio with the means 
which the State or a private donor would give 
for the purpose. In this way the training of 
investigators could be cared for and many 
advances in research made in the already 
established institutions, and much criticism 
to which the plan of a National University is 
open would be done away with. There could be 
no rivalry between the State and the National 
universities, because they would be inter- 
dependent. Central control could never be- 
come oppressive, because distance would pre- 
vent petty interference. 

This university for which we work, the 
University of the United States, having as 
yet no charter, another question arises as to 
how practical people can gather a fund for 
an Administration Building in a university 
not yet begun. The only answer is that in 
this way we put the question in a concrete 
form before the people, with the confidence 
that this is the most direct and straightfor- 
ward method of bringing before them the 
need of a National university, and that they 
will respond to the need. The history of the 
American people is crowded with instances 
in which the effort to reach an ideal has 
proved to be the most direct method of at- 
taining practical results. The discovery of 
the continent, the War for Independence, the 
Civil War, and even the last Presidential elec- 
tion, show that ideals of honor and right have 
always dominated the people. Even the ma- 
terial facts, the cities of the plains, the trans- 
continental railways, the transatlantic cables, 
testify to the dominance of an idealism in the 
people which almost prophetically sees the 
end from the beginning. We dare to com- 
pare this ideal of a university for investiga- 
tion with the greatest for which our people 
have lived or for which they have been willing 
to face death, because it relates to the com- 
pletion of our National system of education, 
because it looks backward_to the wisdom of 
the Fathers of the Republic for its beginning, 
because it looks forward to the possibility of 
a race made stronger and better through 
greater knowledge of things physical and 
things spiritual. 

Daily we are asked if we are not afraid of 
improper political influence in the appoint- 
ment of officers for the National University. 
The admission must be frankly made that we 
do fear, and it is given as one of the reasons 
why Congress has not already founded this 
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university, that politicians themselves fear to 
place the temptation to new sins in their own 
way. However, it is not thought to be fool- 
ish optimism to believe that the fear so openly 
expressed is a powerful defense against the 
abuse, because, having the fear, every possible 
safeguard can be provided. A National uni- 
versity should stand so high in the estimation 
of the people that, like a barometer, it will 
register every variation of moral pressure, 
and therefore it will have a safeguard against 
abuse. Recent flagrant violations of the 
principle that scientific bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment should be manned by leaders in the 
science are slowly producing such an effect 
that repetitions of the offense would be diffi- 
cult. Were the men in these bureaus part of 
a National university, and not mere employees 
of the Government, the offense would be more 
conspicuous and more hateful—so hateful that 
it would become impossible. Increasing the 
dignity of an office increases the desire that 
it shall be well filled and increases the odium 
of filling it otherwise. Another ground of 
faith that a National university under Govern- 
ment control can be properly directed is that 
with every year Civil Service Reform makes 
material advance, so that it is felt that the 
demand has really been heard that the people 
shall be served by those fitted for office. 
Were the effect of a National university on 
religion and morals not questioned, we should 
have cause to fear that the purpose was not 
a worthy one, for such questioning has always 
accompanied, and sometimes hindered for a 
time, the progress of great movements. 
There are undoubted arguments on both 
sides of the question as to whether young 
children should be kept for a large part of 
each day in school in which no direct teach- 
ing upon religious subjects may be given. It 
has become a settled policy that public 
education shall include no such teaching, and 
the large majority of the people feel that it 
is right. On the other hand, by many of 
these people who believe in non-sectarian 
schools for children, it is still held to be a 
serious evil to place higher education or even 
investigation upon the same broad, non-secta- 
rian basis. State colleges and universities 
are yearly adding to the proof of the wisdom 
of the extension of the plan. Now, in turn, 
the next step in education, the university for 
research, must bear the test. A large part 
of investigation has no bearing on religious 
questions, except in the indirect way above 
mentioned of broadening and deepening our 
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knowledge of the cause of all things. There 
are problems, however, which have a direct 
bearing upon religious or moral life. Science 
is now called in to aid the cause of temper- 
ance reform. Scientific and literary and his- 
torical criticism are called upon to help to a 
fuller and clearer understanding of the moral 
precepts in the Bibles of all nations. In these 
matters also we can plant our feet with more 
confidence upon the rock of truth which in- 
vestigators free to work will discover, than 
on the quicksands of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty. Investigators are not children, to be 
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directed; they are themselves directors of 
purpose; so that the rule of freedom from 
sectarian control which we have adopted 
through all grades of instruction should 
certainly be extended to the highest result of 
education, the extension of the boundaries of 
knowledge. 

Finally, by one question, we would meet all 
those put tous. What higher use, what more 
practical aim, what more reverend purpose 
can anation have than to push forward a 
little the curtain which separates the known 
from the unknown? 


Alcohol in Health and Disease 


By A. D. Rockwell, M.D. 


I.—ALCOHOL AS A STIMULANT 

N considering what science has revealed 
l as to the relation of alcohol to the human 
system, it is well to correct at the outset 
a popular but erroneous impression in regard 
to stimulants. It is generally believed that a 
stimulant is something that primarily whips 
up the powers, to be soon followed by a cor- 
responding reaction. This altogether fails to 
state the case. Stimulants in their legitimate 
use are those agents which correct, econo- 
mize, or intensify the forces of the system; 
while narcotics are those agents which pro- 
duce a greater or less degree of paralysis of 

some portion of the nervous system. 

Stimulation, when rightly adapted to the 
condition of the system and given in proper 
doses, is not followed by reaction, and, as all 
experience shows, positively increases the 
powers of endurance; while narcotics depress 
the vital forces through their paralyzing ac- 
tion. Stimulation dissipates fatigue, and fre- 
quently relieves irritation and pain. It equal- 
izes the circulation and improves nutrition, 
while narcotism, as indicated by the flushed 
face, the dilated pupil, and mental disturbance, 
occasions lack of co-ordinating power, tremor, 
nausea, convulsions, and, in extreme cases, 
delirium, stupor, and death. 

These two conditions, stimulation and nar- 
cosis, so diametrically different in character, 
are the common property of various drugs, 
and depend upon dose, age, temperament, and 
physical condition. 

Alcohol especially possesses this power of 
stimulation and narcosis in a marked degree. 
In small doses, and especially in certain cases 


of mal-nutrition and mal-assimilation, it stimu. 
lates, thereby improving nutrition, increasing 
weight and functional activity; while in 
larger doses its effects become narcotic. 
Whether for good or evil, therefore, stimu- 
lants and narcotics have been used all over 
the world from the earliest recorded ages, and 
there seems to be no people by whom fer- 
mented liquors of some form had not been 
discovered. 

For the good they do and the comfort they 
bring when rightly used, and notwithstanding 
the evil, the world not only tolerates but en- 
courages their production and use. 

They may be compared to fire, whose gen- 
ial warmth may quicken and lengthen life, 
but whose fierce flame destroys. If, therefore, 
we cannot banish alcohol and fermented 
liquors from the face of the earth—a task gen- 
erally admitted to be impossible—it is the part 
of reason to study the subject calmly, without 
heat, remembering that connected with it are 
so many questions of race, climate, education, 
religion, legislation, and morals, that violent 
partisan advocacy, either for or against, can 
never satisfy the honest lover of truth. As 
an illustration of the matter of race and 
the part it would play in the attempt to sup- 
press this universal use of some form of wine 
or beer, I have in mind the case of a girl of 
thirteen in one of our public schools, lately 
brought to my attention. She was from 
France, where wine is abundant and drunken- 
ness rare, at least as compared to this coun- 
try, England, or Scotland. Her people, honest, 
hard-working, frugal, temperate, had for gen- 
erations used the mild claret of their country, 
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and regarded it as much an article of diet as 
bread or meat. She therefore brought a small 
bottle of it to school to drink with her lunch ; 
but this excited so much comment among 
the other pupils, and so much disapproval on 
the part of the parents who heard of it, that 
the principal, though broad enough in her 
views and sufficiently intelligent, was com- 
pelled to say that it could not be permitted, 
with the result that the astonished parents 
withdrew the child from the school Coming 
from a country where the toilers depend 
largely for their food on bread and wine, 
it was impossible for them to appreciate that 
there could be any rational basis in justifica- 
tion of the act. 


Il.—IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 


Let us examine what science has tov tell 
us, not only about alcohol, but about wine and 
malt liquors. Are they in any degree foods— 
either directly or indirectly? 

Some years ago science hastily gave her 
sanction to the idea that alcohol itself was a 
food, basing this sanction on the analogy of the 
physical action of alcohol outside the body and 
on the insufficient observation of its property 
of preserving from putrefaction, and thus at- 
tempted to force the conclusion that it played 
a useful and even necessary part in the econ- 
omy of nutrition. On the other hand, conclu- 
sions quite the opposite were drawn by other 
experimenters, who claimed that alcohol was 
not consumed in the body like ordinary food, 
but was eliminated by the lungs, kidneys, and 
skin, thus affording an argument against its 
use based on the incorrect scientific deduc- 
tion that it could have no possible influence 
over nutrition. 

As the aid that one receives in carrying a 
heavy burden may be direct or indirect, so a 
substance may act as food and conserve nu- 
trition either directly or indirectly. A man 
may be relieved of the burden of a load 
either through the direct aid of another in 
helping him to sustain it, or indirectly by de- 
creasing the weight of the load. Carefully 
conducted laboratory experiment seems fairly 
to have shown that in some such way as the 
latter, at least, alcohol has the power to con 
serve nutrition, and thus 7zdirectly act as 
food in sustaining life. That it possesses 
remarkable powers of force-production has 
been abundantly proved, and so far forth is 
a valuable aid in many chronic exhausting 
conditions and in senile debility. Alcohol, 
when taken into the stomach, is absorbed 
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almost immediately into the circulation and 
promptly consumed. It has been shown that 
its own direct combustion is so rapid that 
it retards both normal and abnormal tissue- 
waste, 

Whatever bearing this interesting physio- 
logical action has on health, it is certain that 
in disease, and especially in fevers, it ought 
theoretically to prove of service, and in prac- 
tice its value has been clearly shown. Likea 
double-edged weapon, however, it cuts both 
ways, and in health such conservation of 
energy must in the long run prove harmful. 
As a matter of scientific observation, there- 
fore, the testimony of Captain Woodruff, 
U.S.A., is of value. He writes that spirits 
can never be used in the army as a regular 
issue. The practice is thoroughly vicious, 
and was virtually abandoned sixty years ago. 
On extraordinary occasions of great fatigue 
they are allowable in moderation. Under 
such temporary stimulation the men _ will 
brace up and perform the necessary work 
of making earthworks, when without it they 
would be too much exhausted to do anything. 
It is, again, an erroneous idea, replete with 
evil, that excesses in eating and drinking are 
rendered less harmful by the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. 

Alcohol in the form of brandy, whisky, 
rum, or gin, in retarding the oxidation of 
food by its own ready oxidation or combus- 
tion, favors the introduction into the system 
of poisonous sub-oxidized waste products 
that. result in incalculable physical injury. 
Alcohol, certainly, in serving as fuel, gives 
forth energy, protects the protein and fat of 
the body, and so retards the metamorphosis 
of tissue. But the quantity of alcohol that 
the system will ordinarily endure is small, and 
according to Professor Atwater, whose inves- 
tigations in the chemistry of foods and nutri- 
tion are so well known, “ not all that is taken 
is always consumed; its potential energy is 
relatively light, and its nutritive effects slight— 
the equivalent of a small fragment of bread, 
for instance. Furthermore, as a consequence 
of its action upon the nerves, alcohol tends 
to promote the radiation of heat from the 
body, and thus counteracts the nutritive effect 
it does have. In a very cold day a glass of 
brandy may make a man feel warmer for a 
time, but his sensations deceive him; the 
real effect of alcohol is to make his body 
colder. In like manner, alcohol may tempo- 
rarily excite the tired muscles and brain for 
work, but it cannot take the place of rest. It 
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is like the spur to the wearied horse ; instead 
of giving new strength, it makes new drafts 
upon the already reduced supply.” 

But the very latest scientific investigations 
have failed to show that alcohol is, directly, 
in any true sense a food. It imparts nothing 
directly to the system, as do the ordinary 
foods that we consume. In all that we com- 
monly recognize as food, analysis readily re- 
veals the basis of this recognition. Cow’s 
milk consists of matters partly in solution 
and partly in suspension, of sugar of milk, 
czsein, peptones, lactochrome, saline matters, 
and fat globules, to the amount of three and 
one-half millions in every cubic millimeter. 
Butter consists of 45 per cent. of butter oil 
and 55 per cent. of solid fat. Potatoes con- 
sist of water 76 per cent., starch 19.68 per 
cent., sugar 1.20 per cent., with small amounts 
of gum, fat, etc. Wheat consists of water 
13.56 per cent., nitrogenous substances 12.42 
per cent., fat 1.70 per cent., sugar 1.44 per 
cent., starch 64.07 percent. Even tea and 
coffee contain a slight trace of nitrogenous 
substance—enough to make them in slight de- 
gree directly a food. Pure alcohol, however, 
is, on the contrary, according to the investi- 
gations of Blyth,’ in its strict chemical sense, 
absolutely destitute of anything nutritive. It 
is composed only of the neutral compounds of 
oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen. 

Wines and malt liquors, however, while 
containing a far less amount of alcohol than 
the distilled liquors, do contain a definite 
amount of nutritive material. Perhaps the 
best definition of beer as brewed to-day is 
that of a fermented saccharine infusion to 
which has been added a wholesome bitter. 
It consists of water, alcohol, carbonic and 
acetic acids, and bitter principles from the 
hop. According to Professor Atwater’s in- 
vestigations, “Ale, beer, and wine contain 
small quantities of nutritive material in addi- 
tion to their alcohol and other constituents. 
That of wine consists mainly of compounds 
akin to carbohydrates, and averages a trifle 
over 3 per cent. of the whole weight. That 
of ale and beer includes, on the average, 
a little over one-half of one per cent. of 
protein and other nitrogenous compounds, 
and 6 or 7 per cent. of carbohydrates and 
allied substances. A pint (pound) of ale or 
beer would contain, roughly speaking, about 
as much of these nutritive substances as one 
and one-fifth ounces of bread; and a pint of 





1In his elaborate work on “ Foods, their Composition 
and Analysis,” 
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wine about as much as three-quarters of an 
ounce of bread.” 


VITAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 


On the vital processes of the body chem- 
ical observation has pretty clearly defined 
the physiological action of alcohol. On the 
nervous system it acts by quickening the 
circulation, increasing functional activity, 
and stimulating the mental processes. Man 
has two nervous systems, and alcohol pro- 
duces diverse and unnatural action in both. 
On the lower or vegetative system, which 
controls the minute vessels of the circula- 
tion, it acts as a paralyzer. The heart 
throws into the dilated vessels of the brain 
an increased amount of blood, first exalting, 
then blunting, nervous action. Here stimu- 
lation ends and narcosis begins, and the 
function of the higher mental centers is de- 
pressed. This influence extends as well to 
other vital organs, and the delicate vascular 
structures, and the liver and kidney especially, 
are surcharged with blood and weakened. 
One notable effect of alcohol is to stimulate 
what is termed the glycogenic function of the 
liver. Glycogen is stored in the liver, and 
when secreted into the circulation is con- 
sumed and develops heat. The flushed face 
and the gentle glow of heat that pervades the 
system after a sufficient dose of alcohol are in 
a measure due to this whipping up of one of 
nature’s functions, and forcing the liver to 
give off in unusual quantities this stored 
glycogen. 

Acting on the muscular system, alcohol in- 
creases muscular force and temporarily re- 
lieves fatigue, by quickening the circulation 
and dilating the blood-vessels, thus forcing 
more blood through the superficial capil- 
laries in a given time. Alcohol is an astrin- 
gent, and, concentrated, it produces inflamma- 
tion of mucous tissues. In small quantities, 
taken with food, it does not generally injure 
the action of the gastric juice, but in larger 
quantities it precipitates the pepsin, coagu- 
lates the albumen, and materially interferes 
with digestion. Alcohol is a vascular and 
heartstimulant. As already stated, this action 
in health results in arterial dilatation; but, 
paradoxical as it may at first appear, when 
there is relaxation and dilatation of the arteri- 
oles from exhausting disease, it contracts the 
vessels and improves the tone and character 
of the pulse. In shock from anesthesia its 
usefulness is quickly evident. Its value in 
low-grade fevers, as before alluded to, is now 
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well recognized, although the doses given are 
more moderate than formerly. 

In a word, the action of alcohol is first upon 
the vital function of the nervous system, cir- 
culation, and heat regulation; and, second, 
through its own quick combustion, it prevents 
too rapid combustion of the tissues, as shown 
by the decreased waste products in fevers. It 
was a Saying of Carlyle that “the healthy know 
not of their health, but only the sick,” and, 
as all his life he himself was a miserable 
dyspeptic, he was able fully to appreciate as 
well as enunciate the idea that “ the perfection 
of bodily well-being is that the collective 
bodily activities seem one; let but any organ 
announce its separate exis‘ence—were it even 
boastfully and for pleasure, not for pain— 
then already has one of those unfortunate 
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false centers of sensibility established itself ; 
already is derangement there.” And in health 
this is what alcohol certainly does; it estab- 
lishes false centers of sensibility. 

Therefore, when the waste and supply of 
the body are duly balanced, and in proper 
amount, as in the ordinary conditions of 
health, alcohol, even in moderate quantities, 
is not only not useful, but, by disturbing the 
balance of the vital actions, is frequently de- 
cidedly injurious. But give the devil his due. 
In many forms of disease, where the vital 
processes are low, in any stress of circum- 
stances where there is an unusual but tem- 
porary call upon the system which cannot be 
responded to by suitable food, and espe- 
cially in fevers, for the reduction of tempera- 
ture, alcohol is of inestimable value. 


How Can We Help the Girls? 


By Harriet E. Paine 


ANY mothers and teachers of girls— 
especially of girls in private schools 

—feel that the entrance examina- 

tions of some of our best colleges, as now 


conducted, are almost as much of a hindrance 
as ahelp in educating a girl. Butif the nerv- 
ous excitement of the examinations themselves 
could be eliminated, would the hard prepara- 
tory study hurt the girls physically ? 

That depends on circumstances. Unless 
the girls and their mothers realize that fitting 
for college is not child’s play, and begin the 
systematic work needed at least five years 
before the girl is expected to enter, there will 
come a time of overcrowding. A strong 
girl, who leads a rational life as to diet, ex- 
ercise, fresh air, sleep, and society, can en- 
dure a prolonged strain—perhaps even for a 
whole year—without permanent injury. But 
the girls who lead a rational life are those 
who have wise mothers; and wise mothers 
will allow time for preparation, though it is 
only fair to 2/7 the mothers of this decade to 
say that the rapid advance in both public 
opinion and in the opportunities for educa- 
tion may have caused the wisest of them to 
miscalculate the time demanded for her 
daughter’s work. With sufficient time, the 
hard, regular study seems to have a really 
invigorating effect on the girls up to about 
the middle of the year when the preliminary 
examinations are to be taken. Then comes 
achange. The large number of June exam- 


inations required in many leading colleges 
demands that a corresponding number of 
studies should be carried on together for the 
preceding half-year, and though some of 
these are merely reviews, it is impossible to 
avoid a strain. I once said to an excellent 
scholar who had failed to prepare some im- 
portant work, “ Don’t you know you cannot 
afford to neglect a single lesson?” and she 
replied, “I had so many other lessons to 
learn I could not help it. I am studying 
more than all the time now.” Another girl, 
under similar circumstances, replied, “I 
studied until I could not see, and then I had 
to stop.” In such a case, a teacher cannot 
press a girl, even if she foresees a failure in 
the examination. 

Every teacher of girls would do well to 
allow for the illness of half her class in the 
February and March preceding the fateful 
June. Some girls will have fevers, some will 
have /a grippe, but the favorite complaints 
will be exhaustion and weak eyes. Though 
the best scholars are not exempt from these 
diseases, which we may suspect are, after all. 
only modifications of one disease—strained 
nerves—the slow scholars are surest to suffer; 
and as they are the ones who find it hardest 
to make up losses, these illnesses cause great 
havoc in the plans for examination. 

The girls who pass well usually rally 
quickly. A lady lately told me that her 
daughter, who had {always had strong eyes, 
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almost lost her sight after failing in her June 
examinations. In September she passed all, 
some with honor, and from that moment her 
eyes never gave her the least trouble. But 
for the girls who fail, the period of invalidism 
is often prolonged, not only till the postponed 
examinations are finally passed, but, when the 
eyes are affected, till the health is perma- 
nently shattered, for many oculists treat the 
difficulty as structural instead of functional, 
and prescribe glasses to accompany the girl 
through life, instead of dealing directly with 
the nervous system. 

It is far easier to criticise any order of 
things than to improve it. Even if the col- 
leges would accept the suggestions of the 
secondary teachers of girls, it is not certain 
that the present evils might not give place to 
greater ones. A few of the changes advo- 
cated in the earnest discussions now com- 
mon among mothers and teachers may, how- 
ever, be briefly noted here. 

If the leading colleges would agree on 
uniform dates of examination and on uniform 
entrance requirements, much unnecessary 
friction would be avoided, though possibly 
this might tend to make the secondary educa- 
tion more mechanical. 

Many teachers and mothers wish that all 
colleges would adopt some scheme of admis- 
sion by certificate. On paper, at least, such a 
plan of certification as that of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University looks ideal. An ideal 
school could do more ideal work, undoubtedly, 
if its certificate would admit to college. The 
studies could be better correlated, there would 
be no nervous hurry, there would be more 
room for originality, the teacher would no 
longer find it fatal to sacrifice a little drill to 
more important matters, and the pupils would 
no longer have to sing the song of the Tom- 
toddies in “ The Water-Babies ” to their great 
idol Examination, “I can’t learn my lesson; 
the examiner’s coming.” 

But there are some practical difficulties in 
the way of certificating schools, particularly 
private schools. 

If the candidates could be credited with 
the subjects passed each year and required to 
make up only those they failed in, especially 
if they could make up these in the September 
of the preliminary as well as in that of the 
final year, their work would be marvelously 
simplified. More candidates would pass their 
examinations, and more would enter with 
honors. Let me give some instances of the 
way the present plan works, I know a girl of 
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strong though somewhat slow mind and steady 
purpose, whose eyes became so seriously af- 
fected while reviewing for the numerous pre- 
liminaries at Radcliffe that she had to be 
absent three weeks near the end of the 
reviews. On her return to school it was still 
dangerous for her to use her eyes freely 
enough to make up all the lost work. But 
her record for the year had been good, and 
her teacher decided to let her try her exam- 
inations. She passed in three subjects cred 
itably, but all in vain, since they did not 
represent five hours’ work. Of the six girls 
in her class who took the same examinations, 
four passed without conditions, and another 
with only one condition; yet the mark of the 
girl who failed was the highest of the six in 
geometry, and in history next to the highest. 
She would have been obliged to repeat «// 
her examinations the next year, and therefore 
must keep up all the preliminary studies, in- 
cluding geometry and history, with those of 
the final year, if she wished to enter college 
with her class. She had to give up her plan, 
which, in her case, happened to be of vital 
importance, owing to financial reverses. If, 
in September, she could have been allowed to 
try the subjects she had failed in, she could 
probably have passed them well. Some one 
may suggest that it was better for her eyes 
that she had no encouragement to work all 
summer; but those who know how often the 
apparently mysterious diseases of the eye, 
common among school-girls, prove to be that 
form of hysteria in which the strained motor 
nerves refuse to govern the muscles, will 
doubt if her health will be improved by her 
disappointment, though she has met her de- 
feat serenely and nobly. 

Another curious instance of the injustice 
caused by not keeping a record of all papers 
passed has come under my observation this 
year. A candidate passed four hours of ex- 
aminations. She believed she would have 
passed the necessary five, but for losing five 
precious minutes of one examination by a 
delay in the distribution of papers. She had 
the presence of mind to go on working five 
minutes more after the papers were collected, 
and, comparing this work with that of her class- 
mates who passed, she found that it was cor- 
rect. She thought that five minutes might 
have just carried her through and have saved 
her a year in entering college! The Radcliffe 
authorities promptly agreed to look up the 
matter and set it right. Whatever the result 
may have been, the situation is suggestive. 
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especially as few girls would have thought of 
working the extra five minutes. This girl 
was believed by her teacher to be ready for 
her examinations. Her failure meant not 
only mortification, but the grief of being sep- 
arated from her classmates. Is a year’s de- 
lay in such a case in the interest of sound 
scholarship? Of course the maturer the 
student, the better work she can do; but so 
could any woman at thirty do better work 
than at twenty. 

Whatever the colleges or the secondary 
schools may determine to do in the present 
crisis, the mothers have certain powers in 
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their own hands. They can see that their 
daughters lead sensible lives while fitting for 
college, they can allow time enough for prep- 
aration, and they can refuse to let general 
culture be entirely crowded out of a girl’s 
life. They can, furthermore, refrain from 
worrying their daughters about the results of 
the examinations; it should never be even 
suggested that there will be any disgrace in 
failure; but it must always be made clear 
that the only disgrace any girl should fear is 
that of not doing her best in every day’s 
work of preparation. Not to fail in this 
should be her great aim, 


The Life and Letters of Paul 


IX.—The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
By Lyman Abbott 


‘| \HE overture to “ Parsifal” contains 
the motifs which are afterward 
worked out in the opera. Like such 

an overture is the second of Paul’s Epistles 
to the Corinthians. It contains the mofifs 
of his subsequent writing, the germs which 
he later develops. It is, indeed, hardly too 
much to say that the seeds of everything 
wrought out more fully in the Epistles to the 
Galatians, the Romans, the Philippians, the 
Ephesians, and the Colossians, are to be 
found in this Epistle. And yet they are 
simply seeds. They can hardly be called 
thoughts. This is of all the Epistles the 
least theological, the least like a treatise, the 
least systematic. It has less than any 
other a topic. It is a letter of personal ex- 
periences. If we might compare the other 
letters to sermons or addresses, we might 
compare this letter to the kind of address in 
which one gives his experience in a prayer- 
meeting. 

And yet, it is for this very reason in some 
respects the most vital and the most interest- 
ing. Its fragmentary character, its seed-like 
character, adds to its value. For all vital 
theology is born of experience. The theol- 
ogy which a man works out in his study 
through books is of comparatively little use. 
The theology which has been wrought out of 

im by actual experience in life takes hold of 
men, because in such theology there is life. All 
the great theologians have thus been men of 
great experiences: Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, Bushnell—you can trace in all 





of them the secret of their thought in their 
lives. 

It is true that, when we take up this Epis- 
tle to study it, we have to study it with com- 
paratively little information respecting the 
outward experiences from which it was born. 
The student of Paul’s life and Epistles has to 
construct Paul’s experiences somewhat as a 
skilled scientist constructs an ancient animal 
from two or three bones. So out of single 
phrases, almost out of single words, in this 
Epistle, scholars construct the experiences out 
of which it sprang. 

Paul has gone from Corinth to Ephesus. 
From Ephesus he has journeyed to Jerusa- 
lem. He has come back from Jerusalem to 
Ephesus again. He has made visits to the 
churches in Asia. Meanwhile he has had 
strange experiences at Ephesus—some of 
great exaltation, some of great depression. 
He was overworked at Ephesus. Luke has 
given us a picture uf Paul’s work in an address 
made to the elders of the city. He went from 
house to house. He entreated men with tears. 
He labored by day and by night. And he added 
to his missionary labors toil with his own 
hands to eke out his inadequate income, for 
he would not be dependent on the churches. 
He has had wonderful success, and he has 
met with very great hostility. He has fought, 
he says, with the wild beasts at Ephesus, for 
to wild beasts he compares the mob which 
threatened his companions, In his jour- 
neyings, too, he has met with great perils, 
by land and by sea, from robbers and from 
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storm. But, more than that, he has car- 
ried with him the care of the churches, 
which, he says, came upon him daily. Every 
new church is not a new support, but a new 
burden; and the heresies, the crudities of 
opinion, the immoralities of life, which are 
depicted with some fullness in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians are reported to 
him from other churches also. He bears 
them all vicariously. “Who is weak,” he 
says, “and I do not suffer?” 

With these burdens of the churches and 
these external persecutions, he had also some 
physical deformity. Wedo not know what 
it is; we can only surmise. Ue calls it a 
thorn in the flesh. He says that with it 
Satan buffeted him. It was, or seemed to be, 
a hindrance to his work. Some have thought 
it an affection of the eyes, produced by the 
sudden glare of the light at the time of his 
conversion; some, his weak bodily presence, 
which stood in his way when he undertook 
to address audiences; some, a stammer or 
impediment in his speech, which he overcame 
with difficulty ; some, a fever or other periodic 
disease which overtook him from time to 
time. Whatever it was, it was an impedi- 
ment, or seemed to him so to be,so great that 
he said, “I besought the Lord thrice that it 
might depart from me.” By this he does 
not mean that he offered three prayers for its 
departure, but that three times in his experi- 
ence he was confronted with it; three times 
it seemed to him almost like an insuperable 
obstacle; three times he wrestled in prayer with 
God that it might be taken away from him. 

His adversaries cited the existence of this 
“ thorn in the flesh ” as an evidence of God’s 
displeasure with Paul. The old Jewish law 
required the priest to be physically blameless, 
and Paul was not physically blameless, and 
the Jewish party cited this fact as an evi- 
dence that he was no true priest of God. 
Truth came to Paul by degrees, as it does to 
the rest of us, and through hard experience. 
So at last it dawned upon ‘him that the 
weaker he was and the less able by any 
means of his own to produce great impression, 
the stronger was the testimony to the power 
of the truth and the greatness of the divine 
life of which he was the minister. And he says, 
When I discovered that, when I saw that 
in my weakness the greatness of God was 
glorified, when I saw that because of my 
stammering speech, my weak body, my de- 
fective vision, men could not say, “ He mag- 
netizes his ’audience by his eloquence,” but 


must see that the power Jay in the truth and 
not in the speaker—when I realized this, I gave 
thanks, and I said, I will glory in my tribula- 
tion, since it glorifies my Father. But he 
did not come to this conviction at first. Not 
only was he hindered by this physical defect, 
but he was very sick—so sick that he thought 
of himself as one under sentence of death, 
awaiting the executioner’s sword. I had, he 
said, sentence of death within myself. My 
only hope for the future lay in a God who 
can raise even the dead to life again. 

Oppressed, persecuted, burdened by the 
care of churches, overwrought and over- 
worked, with this physical infirmity tripping 
him up and buffeting him, sick nigh unto 
death, there was brought to him by Titus 
further news from the church in Corinth. It 
was not altogether bad news. There had been 
a grossly immoral person in that church, and 
Paul had written with vigor that they should 
at once excommunicate him. They had not 
done so. There had been a hot battle over 
the question, and, finally, what we should call 
a compromise had been reached. The church 
voted not to excommunicate this immoral 
person, but to censure him, and it had even 
reached this vote only by a majority. Still 
Paul had accomplished his real purpose ; the 
immoral person had repented of his immo- 
rality and come back into the church again, 
and the church had welcomed him, and Paul 
was glad that his advice was not too strictly 
followed. I forgive him, too, he says. so that 
he returns to a right and true life. Paul had 
not a small nature. He was not ambitious 
of personal victory. When his counsel was 
not followed and better results were reached. 
he was still glad. His was no mean pride; 
his pride was great, and great pride is good. 
It is only little pride that is evil. 

But his enemies were still virulent. They 
declared that he had received no ordination ; 
Christ had not appointed him; the Twelve had 
not appointed him ; he had no right to claim 
to be an Apostle; his witness was not true; he 
had never seen Christ, he had never been 
with him, he knew nothing of him; his 
preaching was not true ; he set the law aside; 
his motives were not good; he was a deceiver, 
a false prophet, a false teacher; he was 
preaching the Gospel in order that he might 
live by the Gospel; his motives were mean 
and sordid. Such were the accusations which 
his enemies in Corinth and elsewhere brought 
against him. And they claimed authority for 
their accusations. They produced letters. 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


There 
is some reason to think that they were not 


Were these true or forged letters? 


true. Did they come from Jerusalem? We 
do not know. But the presumption is that 
they purported to come from Palestine, if not 
from Jerusalem. Dol need letters? he says. 
Do I need to have any one vouch for me? 
You know me; you are my children; you 
were brought into the kingdom of God by 
my ministry; you are my letters, and I want 
no other than those which I have written in 
your own heart’s experiences. To those I 
appeal, They are my authority. 

Still, he was perplexed. I believe this is the 
only time in his life in which he shows inde- 
cision. At first he resolves that he will go to 
Corinth. Heis indignant at these charges made 
against him, and resolves that he will go and 
cgnfront his enemies and putthemdown. In 
his wrath he starts on the journey; but after 
he has gone a little way he thinks better of 
it. It seems to him not well that he should 
go while he is in that state of mind; it will 
do more harm than good; and he abandons 
his proposed visit. Then it is brought as-a 
new charge against him that he is weak and 
vacillating, that he makes great pretense in 
his letters, but when the time comes he fails 
in his promises and does not fulfill them. 

It is out of these experiences, running 
through a period of two or three years, that 
this Second Epistle to the Corinthians is 
written. He defends himself at length against 
the charges which have been preferred against 
him. He goes into autobiographical mem- 
orabilia, which I have briefly outlined and 
from which scholars have deduced some of 
these incidents in his experience. He urges 
on the church at Corinth that they take up a 
collection for the poorer Christians in Jeru- 
salem. The church at Corinth was not a 
rich church, but still there were more people 
able to give in Corinth than in some other 
cities, and he urges that they take up a col- 
lection to be sent to the church at Jerusa- 
lem. If some of the letters written to under- 
mine his authority were from Jerusalem, it was 
a noble and wise Christian method of meeting 
that attack to propose to carry back a contribu- 
tion to the poor church at Jerusalem from the 
very church which the men in Jerusalem had 
been stirring up against him. 

But the parts of his Epistle which will inter- 
est us the most are those parts in which, speak- 
ing from his own personal experiences, he de- 
duces the truths which, in later Epistles, he is 
to elaborate, 
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He has learned, in the only school in which 
we can learn that lesson,,the power of God to 
comfort men in trouble, and how to comfort 
others in trouble. “Blessed be God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all com- 
fort; who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tion, that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 
For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
so our comfort also aboundeth by Christ.” 
Later we shall find in the eighth chapter of 
Romans this experience expanded into a 
doctrine. We shall find him stating how, 
waiting for the final redemption, he is able to 
glory in tribulation, knowing that nothing can 
separate him from the love of God. Mean- 
while we learn where he gets this faith which 
is triumphant over sorrow and trouble. He 
gets it in the school of trouble. Persecuted, 
oppressed, overworked, sick, carrying the 
troubles of others in his own person, he 
learns how to share the sorrows of others; 
learns that when grief assails, it brings ordi- 
nation with it. The way in which God ordains 
us to comfort our fellow-men is by our own 
affliction. Mourning is a priestly garment if 
we only knew it. 

He has been assailed by the defenders and 
maintainers of the Jewish law, maintaining 
that men are not to be saved by law, but by 
Christ. The time has been when he also 
was a maintainer of the Jewish law. Born 
and bred in the school of Pharisaism, he 
believed that the Jewish law was glorious and 
was final; and now he is attacked by those 
who hold the same Pharisaic faith—although 
they are in the Church of Christ; and who 
impugn his motives and attack his character 
and assail his doctrine, because he has de- 
parted from this Pharisaic faith in the in- 
tegrity and greatness of law. To their attacks 
he replies. 

The law, he says, is glorious, but the law 
is transitory. Moses came down from the 
mount, his face aglow with the glory and 
presence of Jehovah, but when he finished 
speaking to the Children of Israel he put a 
veil on his face and departed from them 
again into the mountain-top. To this incident 
Paul gives a new interpretation. Moses, he 
says, put the veil on his face that the Children 
might not see the glory fade away there- 
from, for the glory of Mount Sinai and the 
glory of the Jaw fade away. Men will never 
be made glorious by taking the law from 
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Mount Sinai and shaping themselves accord- 
ing to it, but by another and very different 
fashion. We all,as from a mirror reflecting 
the image of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory. It is by 
understanding the Christ and by trying to 
repeat the Christ to others—not, as our Old 
Version says, by beholding as in a glass, but, 
as the New Version has it, by reflecting as 
from a mirror the glory of the Lord—that we 
are changed from glory unto glory; not by 
shaping our life to conform to an external 
standard, but by appreciating the splendor 
of the divine life, and then repeating a reflec- 
tion of that splendor to others. 

Has he done this? Paul, who is ready 
enough to defend himself against the charges 
of his enemies, is ready enough also to ac- 
knowledge the imperfection of his life. No, 
he has not done it. He does not reflect the 
glory of Christ, or, if he does, he reflects it 
only from a dim and blurred mirror. “ We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake. . . . But we have this treasure in uten- 
sils of earthen ware, that the transcendent 
power may be seen to be of God, and not 
from ourselves. On every side we are 
pressed, but we are not in straits; perplexed, 
but not unto despair; hunted, but not aban- 
doned ; smitten down, but not destroyed ; al- 
ways bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus in order that the life of Jesus 
in our bodies might be manifested.” What 
then? Although he does not reflect fully 
the glory of the Christ, still he looks upon 
him, he sees him, he appreciates him, he 
approximates him. And this is faith: to see 
the Christ, to appreciate him, to follow him, 
and to in any wise approximate him. Men 
have taunted him with his blindness, and he 
answers, It is true that this outward world is 
veiled from us, because we bear in our body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ. We look 
not at the things that are seen. But we see 
the more clearly the things that are unseen ; 
and the things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are unseen are eternal, 
Later, Paul, or more probably one of his dis- 
ciples, illustrates and interprets this by what 
is the best definition of faith in the New Tes- 
tament, and traces in a wonderful histori- 
cal panorama the story of the saints of the 
olden time, who lived a noble life, because 
they looked at the things that are unseen and 
are eternal, not at the things that are seen 
and are temporal. 
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This looking at the unseen world has 
wrought education in Paul. He has been 
nigh unto death, and no man of a serious 
temper can go down to the gates of death 
and look through the dark door and won- 
der what is the unknown beyond, and not 
have his life affected by the experience. 
Paul had been thus affected. He had been 
brought up in the Pharisaic faith that all 
men’s bodies would wait in the grave until 
some general resurrection, their spirits mean- 
while remaining in an intermediate state until 
the day of general resurrection, when the 
graves would open and the bodies would come 
forth and the spirits would be rehabilitated. 
But he had been down to the gates of death, 
and had looked through the mystic door into 
the unknown world beyond, and this hope in 
a general resurrection of the just and the un- 
just, in some far-off day, did not sustain hith, 
any more than it sustained Martha and Mary 
to believe that their brother would rise in the 
general resurrection at the last day. He has 
been living, too, in the spiritual world, and 
the body has seemed less and less to him and 
the spirit more and more, and this is the 
vision of death which he will hereafter carry 
with him: 

For we know that if our ear:hly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly de- 
siring to be clothed upon with our house which 
is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we 
shall not be found naked. For we that are in 
this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not 


for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life. 


Never again shall we find Paul referring 
to any general resurrection at the last day. 
Never again shall we find Paul thinking of a 
day in which all the dead shall rise from 
their graves, and the sea will give up its 
dead. No! hereafter for him death is swal- 
lowed up in life, dying is itself resurrection, 
and to die is to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better. 

But it is not only the future he has looked 
upon by faith, but the present also. He has 
been thinking more and more of the life of 
Christ, and his life has led him more and 
more into sympathy with the spirit of Christ, 
and he has come more and more to under- 
stand how it is that Christ will conquer the 
world. His enemies have said that he has 
never seen Christ, has never heard Christ teach, 
isno Apostle. We learn, if we are wise, from 
our enemies, As Luther learned liberty from 
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Romanism, and Wesley from High Church- 
ism, as Beecher learned love from law in 
Puritanism, and Bushnell learned the power 
of vision from the rationalism of New Eng- 
land, so Paul learned the power of the Gos- 
pel and the true character of Christ from the 
very men who assailed him. Even if we had 
known Christ after the flesh, he says, we 
should not care for it. We have come to 
understand him better. The spiritual vision 
is worth more than the material vision. The 
sight counts for nothing; the spiritual vision 
is the all in all. Paul does not wait for God 
to show himself in a Messiah yet to come, for 
a revelation of the divine in a Second Com- 
ing. He sees that revelation in the Christ 
who has come. 

God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation. Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; 
we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled 
to God. For he hath made him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 

This is, I think, the first clear enunciation 
by Paul of the divinity in Jesus Christ; at all 
events, none so clear as this before. And he 
will never lose it, never grow away from it. 
Clearer, plainer, certainly more elaborate 
statements of the person and work of Christ 
will follow it, but they will grow out of it. 

But how shall this ministry of reconciliation 
be made effectual? In what way, by what 
process? There is but one way. It is by hav- 
ing the same passion for the truth which there 
was in Christ. Hereafter we shall find Paul 
dwelling on this: that he is to die with Christ 
in order that he may rise with Christ. We 
shall find Paul saying that he follows after, 
that he may know the sufferings of Christ 
and be conformed unto his death. We shall 
find him saying, “I am crucified unto the 
world, and the world unto me.” We shall 
find him entering into the passion of Christ, 
not that by the passion of Christ he may get 
a heavenly glory by and by, but because the 
passion of Christ is the glory of Christ, and 
no man shares the glory of Christ who 
does not share the passion of Christ’s self-sacri- 
ficing love. This he expresses in these 
paradoxes of Christian experiences : 

In all things approving ourselves as the min- 
isters of God, in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in im- 
prisonments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, 
in fastings; by pureness, by knowledge, by long- 
suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 


love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armor of righteousness on 
the right hand and on the left, by honor and 
dishonor, by evil report and good report: as de- 
ceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well 
known; as dying, and, behold, we live; as chas- 
tened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway 
rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things. 

He who was so poor that he knew not where 
to lay his head has diffused wealth through- 
out Christendom—making many rich! He 
who was so little known that no pagan history 
mentions his name has now a name that is 
above every name, at which every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess 
him to be Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. By these facts we are to interpret 
these paradoxes of Paul: “ As deceivers, yet 
true; as unknown, yet well known; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
yet possessing all things.” 

From this time we shall find in Paul only 
the growth of these seeds and germs of expe- 
rience. We shall find him explaining in phil- 
osophic terms how one may have victory, not 
only over sorrow, but in sorrow; showing the 
futility of the law, and explaining the glory 
of the Gospel; interpreting faith, and show- 
ing how the mere aspiration and desire after 
righteousness is counted by God as the be- 
ginning of righteousness; we shall find him 
rejoicing in the anticipated coronation when 
he is to be offered as a sacrifice ow the altar 
at Rome; finding in Christ's passion and 
death the world’s hope and the Church’s 
glory ; seeing in Christ the very image and 
glory of the Infinite and Eternal Father; we 
shall find in the Apostle’s later writings the 
elaboration and fulfillment in teaching of 
these seeds of the divine life, which have 
been sowed by the hand of God, in a heart 
plowed and harrowed by trouble. But all, or 
nearly all, which we shall find explicit in Ga- 
latians, Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians we find implicit in this letter of 
personal experiences—the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 
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I know, against all appearances, that the uni- 
verse can receive no detriment; that there is a 
remedy for every wrong and a satisfaction for 
everysoul. Here is this wonderful thought. But 
whence came it? Who put it in the mind? It 
was not I, it was not you; it is elemental—be- 
longs to thought and virtue; and wherever we 
have either, we see the beams of this light.— 
Rk. W. Emerson. 
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Some Bottle Voyages 
By Robert P. Ryan 


CCASIONALLY there may be seen 
() on the ocean a solitary bottle bob- 
bing up serenely between the waves 
far away in mid-ocean. Sometimes the bottle 
is recovered, and may be found to contain a 
message to be delivered to some particular 
address, or else it may hold a piece of paper 
inscribed with the date and ‘location of its 
consignment to the waters, thus indicating 
perhaps that it was “at sea” for many weary 
months, if not years, and had drifted thou- 
sands of miles. 

Now, although it is true that the voyaging 
bottles picked up at sea are, in some cases, 
merely the victims of the caprice of leisurely 
tourists, yet these floating messengers have 
in past years been used, and are at the pres- 
ent moment being employed, for the purpose 
of establishing in the most simple yet most 
effective manner absolutely reliable informa- 
tion in regard to oceanic circulation. Indeed, 
it is fascinating to trace just how the ingenu- 
ity of man has been able, by means of a most 
prosaic article of daily use, to explore, in the 
interests of mariners, the more hidden paths 
in the great desert of water. 

Half a century age, Commander Becher, 
of the British navy, conceived the idea of 
making the “ Nautical Magazine ” of his day 
the vehicle for a systematic record of inter- 
esting bottle voyages. He appreciated the 
fact that every such record was subject to 
possible calamities, for it is certain that if 
a bottle be not well corked and sealed, water 
will enter, and both bottle and paper will go 
to the bottom; that, if it should chance to 
strike against a rock, its fate will be equally 
disastrous; and that, if it floats to some 
shore, it may escape human observation for 
a year or more, or may be forever. But he 
argued that some good might result by col- 
lecting papers which had or might come to 
hand, and so he carried out his plan in an 
ingenious manner. He confined his attention 
to a portion of the Atlantic Ocean, and laid 
down a chart on Mercator’s Projection, ex- 
tending from six degrees south latitude to 
sixty-three degrees north latitude, and from 
the coasts of Europe and Africa on the east 
to those of North and South America on the 


west. Itstands to reason, of course, that this 
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‘obtained through floating bottles. 


old chart did not afford the same detailed 
and reliable information as to the varying 
effects of currents and winds which will be 
found to be conveyed by the present scien- 
tifically and elaborately prepared bottle-chart 
of the United States Hydrographic Office; 
but, nevertheless, Commander Becher’s in- 
vestigations indicated generally that some of 
the floating bottles displayed a tendency 
from east to west; others a leaning from 
west to east; and that each was a member 
of a group pretty constant in its traveling 
characteristics. Altogether, the uniformity 
in the direction of the courses of the bottles 
between the points of departure and arrival 
was found to be very remarkable, making all 
due allowance, of course, for some of the 
bottle voyages which were thought to be too 
capricious to render much scientific service, 
but which, in reality, were not capricious at 
all, and depended on physical causes not 
sufficiently well understood at that time. One 
hundred and nineteen bottles had their voy- 
ages recorded in this way. Four of them 
were found to have drifted 2,020, 2,260, 3,600, 
and 3,900 miles; while among the more in- 
teresting occurrences noted we find that, of 
two bottles cast out from the Blonde, in 1826, 
within five days of each other, one was espied 
fourteen and the other sixteen years after- 
wards at the same spot on the French coast. 

Coming to more recent times, it affords us 
considerable satisfaction to record that, in 
this particular method of investigating 
oceanic circulation, the Hydrographic Office 
at Washington, D. C., stands facile princeps 
in the matter of preparing special and relia- 
ble charts and indicating thereon with scien- 
tific exactitude the most recent accessions to 
our knowledge of oceanic currents and winds 
Through 
the kindness and courtesy of the Hydrog- 
rapher, U. S. Navy Department, I have had 
placed at my disposal copies of the latest 
publications bearing upon this subject— 
namely, charts under date June, 1895, Janu- 
ary, 1896, August, 1896, and July, 1897; and 
it is with these that I purpose now to deal. 

I shall probably render my remarks more 
intelligible if I omit all reference to lati- 
tude and longitude, and just say that each 
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chart to hand embraces, to the north, a por- 
tion of Greenland; to the west, a large sec- 
tion of North America, all Central America, 
and a part of South America; and to the 
east, a considerable section of Europe and 
northern and western Africa, the waters of 
the North Atlantic circulating, of course, 
more or léss between these boundaries. The 
charts represent the drift in the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean as indicated by those bottle-papers 
returned to the U. S. Hydrographic Office 
between 1895-97, a star marking the spot 
where the bottle was cast overboard, and a 
circle the point at which it was recovered, 
the line joining these being drawn, in the 
majority of cases, as nearly straight as inter- 
vening bodies of land will permit, and, in the 
remainder, .conforming to some extent with 
the well-established results of current observa- 
tions. 

The first remarkable fact we gather froma 
study of the two hundred and ninety-three bot- 
tle voyages before us is that where several 
bottles have been set afloat in one and the 
same region they have, with few cxceptions, 
drifted along one and thesame path. Again, 
we learn that, starting from a point to the 
southward of the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land, the outer edge of the vast circulating 
system of waters mounts towards the north- 
east as far as the fifty-first parallel of latitude, 
there becoming easterly; that northwest 
of the Azores a portion of the current again 
takes a northeasterly direction, which ulti- 


_ Mmately helps to land some of the bottles 


upon the coasts of Norway and Scotland ; 
that the main body of the drift, crossing the 
meridian of twenty degrees between forty and 
fifty degrees north latitude, turns to the south- 
ward and parallels the shores of Europe and 
Africa until the latitude of the Canaries is 
reached, experiencing on its way south a 
slight deviation towards the Straits of Gi- 
braltar; that, quitting then the African coast, 
the external edge of the drift takes a south- 
west course, unites with the northern portion 
of the equatorial current, and, entering the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Yucatan Passage, 
emerges as the Gulf Stream by the Straits of 
Florida. 

A further study of the individual members 
of the groups of bottle-papers is most in- 
Structive, and especially is this true of four 
bottles cast respectively, in 1894, from the 
vessels Hesbage, Johanna, Charles Coles- 
worth, and Orealla in the region of the Rennell 
current, which has been supposed to set 
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north and northwest athwart the mouths of 
the English and St. George’s Channels. The 
direction followed by the bottles from the 
three first-named vessels would seem to 
Gisprove the existence of such a current, 
while the course of that cast from the Orealla 
would favor it, were it not possible to explain 
this course by a series of southerly gales 
which are shown by the synoptic charts to 
have prevailed in this region, especially dur- 
ing the month of December, 1894. Other 
observers, notably the Prince of Monaco, 
who in his yacht L’Hirondelle made a special 
study of the surface-drift of this region, have 
also failed to discover conclusive evidence of 
the Rennell current. 

Bottle-paper “No. 1” of the chart for 
January, 1896, is one of a very large number 
of papers thrown overboard by his Highness 
the Prince of Monaco from his yacht 
L’Hirondelle, during her third scientific 
cruise, extending from latitude 39° 58’ N., 
longitude 36° 25’ W., to latitude 45° 50’ N., 
longitude 48° 34’ W. Along this line, 600 
miles in length, over 900 bottles were dis- 
patched. Paper “ No |” is remarkable in 
that it was recovered after a lapse of seven 
years within a few miles of the spot where 
another of these bottles was found, the latter 
being described as “No 1” of the series 
published by the U. S. Hydrographic Office 
on June 1, 1895. 

The various destinations attained by bot- 
tles cast adrift just a little north of the 
Azores shows the uncertainty of the move- 
ment of the surface-currents in this region. 
Thus, of five bottles, all thrown overboard in 
the summer season, within an area of 100 
square miles, one was picked up on the coast 
of Norway; twoon the west coast of Ireland ; 
one on the Spanish and another on the French 
coast. 

It further appears, from the chart for Jan- 
uary, 1896, that two bottles starting from the 
same spot on almost the same day drifted in 
totally opposite directions, one going far 
northwards to the Shetland Isles, the other 
to the west coast of France. But all such 
discrepancies have been explained in the 
synoptic charts as due to sudden changes in 
the direction of forceful winds. 

The longest drift recorded is that of 8,500 
miles in the case of a bottle cast from the ship 
Allerton to the south of the Falkland Islands 
and recovered after an interval of slightly 
less than three years on the shores of the great 
Australian Bight. 
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The Non-Religion of the Future’ 


The non-religious man will find comfort in 
this volume. It will give him sanction in re- 
jecting religion, and will feed his self-conceit 
in looking with serene and complacent disdain 
upon all worship and all worshipers. The 
religious man, whatever the phase of his 
religious life, will not take the book seriously. 
Its labored arguments, occupying over five 
hundred pages, appear to us to be sufficiently 
refuted by the do” mot quoted in a note 
“ You are occupied with religion. There is, 
then, some such thing. So much the better 
for those who could not do without it.” 
Similar response to Professor Huxley’s pro- 
fessed agnosticism is furnished by the fact that, 
out of nine volumes of his Essays, three are 
devoted to discussing the very themes which 
his agnosticism, if consistent, should dismiss 
as unworthy of discussion. The truth is 
that man is, as Sabatier says with witty 
wisdom, “ incurably religious; and he who 
spends his time in proving to man that he 
ought not to be religious wastes his pains. 
The color-blind might as well write a treatise 
on the Non-Art of the Future, or the hope- 
lessly unmusical philosopher a learned volume 
on the Non-Music of the Future. 
ments would be much the same. Art and 
music forms are constantly changing; art 
and music sects are forever quarreling. 
Shall we worship Raphael or Holman Hunt? 
Bach or Wagner? Behold, too, how well we 
get along who have graduated and are above 
all such nonsense. We have no pianos in 
our houses, no pictures on our walls, and we 
never go to concerts. But are we not as 
well fed and clothed as the superstitious 
worshipers of art and music ?—indeed, much 
better; for the money which they put into 
art and music we have for broadcloth and 
beefsteaks. 

M. Guyau says naively that “we shall 
hardly be taxed with ignorance of the relig- 
ious problem which we have patiently studied 
on every side.” This sentence might almost 
itself be taken as evidence that he does not 
understand the religious problem, since relig- 
ion no more discloses its true secret to mere 
study than do art, music, or poetry. So 





 1The Non-Reugion of the Future: A  Sociologicae 
Study. Translated from the French of M. Guyau. 
Henry ot & Co,, New York. $3. 


The argu- . 


Benedick might have said, “ I can hardly be 
taxed with ignorance of the problem of love, 
because I have studied it on: every side ;” in 
fact, he knew nothing about it until he loved. 
A non-religious person can no more compre- 
hend religion than a non-loving person’ can 
comprehend love. M. Guyau’s attempted 
definition of religion demonstrates the igno- 
rance which he disavows: “ Religion is the 
outcome of an effort to explain all things— 
physical, metaphysical, moral—by analysis,” 
etc. Religion is not an effort to explain any- 
thing, nor the outcome of an effort to ex- 
plain anything. As well say that a mother’s 
fondness for her child is the outcome of an 
effort to explain the parental relation. “The 
highest form of prayer is thought.” As well 
say, The highest form of conjugal love is the 
philosophy of marriage. Contrast with this 
definition of religion that of another French- 
men (Sabatier): “It is a commerce, a con- 
scious and willed relation into which the soul 
in distress enters with the mysterious power 
on which it feels that it and its destiny de- 
pend.” Too narrow, this; because it may be 
impelled by other motives than distress ; but 
broad enough to distinguish it from any defi- 
nition which regards it as an attempt to ex- 
plain, or the outcome of an attempt to explain. 
Contrast with M. Guyau’s, M. Sabatier’s 
definition of prayer: “This commerce with 
God is realized by prayer. Prayer is religion 
in act—that is, real religion.” Religion is 
not a form of thought; certainly it is not an 
attempt to explain anything, nor the outcome 
of any such attempt. It must itself be ex- 
plained, though all explanations will still leave 
something mysterious and transcendent. It 
elevates and illuminates thought; but it is 
no more thought than the window is the sun- 
light which shines through it. “To conceive 
of religion,” we quote from Sabatier again, 
“as a species of knowledge is an error no less 
grave than to represent it as a sort of political 
institution.” It is faith—faith in the Invisi- 
ble; hope—hope in a Someone or a Some- 
what which transcends all visible agencies 
and “makes for righteousness ;” it is love— 
love for One whom faith sees, on whom hope 
is founded, and in whose goodness the eternal 
springs of noblest life have their source. It 
is, in brief, “ the life of God in the soul of 
man.” He who has no participation in this 
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life can have no perception of it; and he who 
has no perception of it cannot write of it in- 
telligently, however he may study it on every 
side. We cannot, finally, better sum up our 
judgment of this book on the Non-Religion 
of the Future than in the words of Victor 
Hugo: “ There is, we are aware, a philosophy 
that denies the infinite. There is a'so a phi- 
losophy, classed pathologically, which denies 
the sun; this philosophy is called blindness. 
To set up our lack of a sense as a source of 
truth is a fine piece of blind man’s assur- 
ance.” 


God in His World’ 


The theological perplexities and contro- 
versies of our time arise from the incongruity 
between our new conceptions of the universe, 
derived from modern science, and some con- 
ceptions of God which we have inherited 
from pre-scientific times. Since God is to be 
known through his works, a better knowledge 
of his works must lead to a better knowledge 
of him. Science having given us the one, 
the present struggle of theology is to attain 
thereby to the other. Its problems have 
been discussed by none more profoundly or 
fruitfully than by the veteran thinker whose 
latest work on the subject is now before us. 

Dr. Harris opens his theme with a noble 
plea for the culture of the intellectual element 
inreligion. Religion is not the same as theol- 
ogy, but those who fancy that theology is 
not important to religion forget that the dif- 
ference between the Turk and the English- 
man is largely due to a difference of creed. 

We have recently observed in important 
theological works a sometimes incongruous 
blending of old and new. This is likely 
to befall even the ablest writers in a period 
of transition like the present. Nor does Dr. 
Harris fail to exemplify it. The hand of the 
conservative is manifest. Twenty pages and 
more are devoted to a strong polemic against 
Unitarianism, strikingly in contrast with 
what Dr. Gordon has recently said of the 
“ vast service” performed by Unitarianism 
in recovering the lost truth of “the imitable- 
ness of Christ.” None the less is the hand 
of the liberal seen in testimony to truths-for 
which the Unitarian was till recently a prin- 
cipal witness—truths on which many Trini- 





‘God, the Creator and Lord of All. By Samuel 
Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Yale University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
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tarians still look with doubt whereto they 
may lead. 

Insisting on the essential sameness of the 
divine nature and the human, Dr. Harris 
speaks of “ the eternally human in God and 
the essentially divine in man.” The essential 
Christ was in the world before the historic 
Christ. The Son or Word of God, 

“when manifested in the forms of a finite 
personality, is the essential Christ, revealing that 
in God which is essentially and eternally human.” 
“ When Christ is glorified, all the accidents of 
humanity drop off, and only the essence of the 
perfect human spirit remains. Then in the glori- 
fied Christ God will be revealed in his eternal 
and essential likeness to man. And in all the 
past revelations of himself which God has made, 
whether in nature or in history, the revealing 
agent has been this essential Christ.” 

One who is familiar with Dr. Martineau’s 
exposition of the Nicene idea of the eternal 
generation of the Son may perhaps be at a 
loss to discover wherein his philosophy differs 
from Dr. Harris’s conception of the essential 
Christ as the Spirit of the divine humanity 
immanent in the world. 

But Dr. Harris, though holding that all 
finite personal spirits are “ miniatures ” of the 
original Eternal Spirit, denies that the person 
who presents himself in Christ can be “a 
human person, a particular man, named 
Jesus.” He rejects the Unitarian view that 
Jesus is divine only “in the sense in which 
all men are so, being in their personality in 
the likeness of God.” Against this he holds 
to the doctrine of axhypostasia, as taught in 
the Reformed Churches: 

The Word or Son of God creates a germinal 
human being that would have developed into a 
man rational and personal. But, instead, the 
divine Son or Word takes possession of the germ- 
inal organization thus created, and from the 
beginning acts in and through it under the limi- 
tations and conditions of a human nature. But 
the personal nature or essence of God is the same 
in kind with that of man. And acting in Christ 
through a human organization and under human 
limitations and conditions, it is also the same 
in the form of its manifestation. Thus it is at 
once divine and human. And the two are the 
same in essence and in form. 

Dr. Harris observes that some Trinitarians 
reject this view because they do not appre- 
hend its real significance. This significance 
he explains as simply a denial of human per- 
sonality to Christ “antecedent to and apart 
from the incarnation of the Logos.” 

But it is gratifying to find Dr, Harris re- 
marking upon the whole Christological con- 
troversy that “the history shows that neither 
one theory nor another of constructing the 
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idea [that God was in Christ] is essential to 
the doctrine in its Scriptural and practical 
significance.” 

One cannot find a more acutely reasoned 
argument than that by which Dr. Harris 
supports his contention, contrary to the con- 
cession of many theologians, that the belief 
in God “rests on a scientific foundation in 
the same sense in which the law of gravita- 
tion rests on a scientific foundation.” He 
asserts that “the Ideal is the fundamental 
Reality,” and is “essential to any scientific 
knowledge of the real or factual.” It does 
not seem quite congruous with this elsewhere 
to advocate Realism as “ the opposite of ideal- 
ism or phenomenalism,” as if the ideal were 
the same as the phenomenal. As Dr. Harris 
asserts, spirit, not matter, is the uitimate 
reality; but spirit is not to be classed with 
things phenomenal. Man “finds the reason 
that is eternal and universal revealing itself 
in the exercise of hisown reason.” But here 
again Dr. Harris seems to part company with 
himself, as with Dr. Briggs’s view that the 
Scriptures, the Church, and Reason are co- 
ordinate sources of authority. The radical 
error of Unitarianism seems to him to be its 
avowal of “ the sufficiency of human reason 
to attain to all the knowledge of God which 
is essential to religion and attainable by 
man.” One who freely adopts Dr. Harris’s 
objections to the “false rationalism” which 
ignores revelation may still ask, Did not Plato 
have the knowledge of God that is essential 
to religion, though ignorant of Holy Writ? 
Elsewhere, however, Dr. Harris takes a 
broader view of “revelation.” He rightly 
objects to the common distinction between 
revealed religion and natural as mutually ex- 
clusive. ‘Every religion, so far as it rests on 
truth, is both revealed and natural,’’ because 
all knowledge of God, however obtained, 
“ presupposes God’s action in revealing him- 
self.” «All knowledge is sacred, as immedi- 
ately or remotely connected with the knowl- 
edge of God.” 

No theistic writer has more strongly em- 
phasized the truth that God is in his world. 
Dr. Harris even speaks of God in terms that 
suggest the pantheistic mode of thought, 
which he is far from occupying. God “is, as 
it were, ever becoming conscious of himself 
and of his own perfection, as progressively 
revealed in the universe in the forms of space 
and time.” The very terms he employs in 
speaking of that humbling of the Infinite to 
the finite which took place in the Incarnation 


he adopts in speaking of God’s creative work 
in the universe: “ the highest coming down to 
the lowest to lift it up.” And yet one finds 
elsewhere such statements as these: “God 
does not participate in the life of nature.” 
“ He is not in the chain of causes and effects ” 
—expressions which one may be certain the 
writer does not hold as unqualifiedly as he 
puts them. 

Dr. Harris is a keen and instructive critic 
both of theologians and of those who decry 
theology. He reminds theologians who de- 
preciate reason in order to exalt revelation 
that in so doing they depreciate revelation as 
much. He reminds others that the alterna- 
tive is not between theology and no theology, 
but between a rational and an irrational the- 
ology. The skepticism of our day is largely 
due to the irrational theology of which think- 
ers like Dr. Harris are striving to make an 
end. It is a hopeful sign that theological 
interest and inquiry are increasingly earnest. 
From this we look for still more satisfying 
fruit when directed, not less by the traditional 
Platonic thought of God as the Eternal 
Reason, but more by the modern, and also 
Mosaic, thought of him.as the Eternal Life, 
or, as in the Hebrew phrase, the / 4”. 
Reason is indeed supreme, but only as the 
supreme manifestation and function of life. 
Theology has been well served by metaphys- 
ics. She now needs also the services of 
biology. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending February II. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works.] 


HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


Dr. Stuckenberg is distinctively a philos- 
opher, and his /atroduction to the Study of 
Sociology shows this fact on every page. 
The book is intended to make clear to gen- 
eral readers and special students what soci- 
ety really is, as well as to define the exact 
field of Sociology. A correct descriptive 
title would, however, be. The Philosophy of 
Society. But, perplexing to the general 
reader as the philosophic treatment of the 
theme may be, when the author reaches the 
chapter entitled “ Principles of Society” he 
defines the possibilities of human association 
with a clearness well worth the attention 
of every thinker, It is a mistake to say 
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that a literary society is constituted by its 
members, the truth being that it is constituted 
by what the members have in common, which 
is probably only a small fraction of their per- 
sonality. In a similar manner society in 
general cannot absorb the entire individuality 
of any one of its members. One’s selfhood 
makes this impossible, and one’s right to his 
private affairs is made more clear if he gives 
to society all itcanclaim. “Sociology there- 
fore does not include the individual as an 
individual, but considers him solely so far as he 
is a social factor.” Once accustomed to look- 
ing at it in this light, the reader will wonder 
how he could ever imagine that society con- 
sisted of individuals as totalities, instead of 
the social energies of individuals. In the 
succeeding chapters the limits of sociology 
are outlined, and its relations to such allied 
subjects as political economy, history, ethics, 
etc., are discussed. (A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York.) 

The warm praise we gave to Dr. Theodore 
Clarke Smith’s remarkable essay on the Free 
Soil Movement in Wisconsin must now be 
extended to his comprehensive work on Zhe 
Liberty and Free Soil Parties of the North- 
west. In the present volume, of course, the 
study is not so intensive as in the prelimi- 
nary essay on Wisconsin, and we do not feel 
so continuously that we are face to face with 
the original Free-soilers. But his Wisconsin 
study has made Dr. Smith thoroughly famil- 
iar with the manner of men the Free-soilers 
were, and he treats of them always as men 
whose unpopularity with their contemporaries 
is as comprehensible as their hold upon the 
veneration of the succeeding generation. In 
the present volume, as in the earlier essay, 
much of the information is obtained from the 
personal recollections of men who partici- 
pated in the struggles, and the files of rela- 
tively obscure newspapers in which their 
cause was advocated or decried. The vol- 
ume is first-hand work and first-class work, 
and constitutes an extremely valuable addi- 
tion to our historical literature. (Harvard 
Historical Studies, Volume VI. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

Outlines of Sociology, by Lester F. Ward, 
is marred by the author's egotism and by his 
invention and use of distinctively scientific 
terms in the discussion of asubject upon which 
all men are bound to have opinions. Neverthe- 
less, his pages contain an exceptional amount 
of original and wholesome thought. Such a 
paragraph as the following shows Mr. Ward’s 
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style at its worst and at its best: “ Optimism 
may be said to be the thesis, pessimism the 
antithesis, and meliorism the synthesis of 
man’s relation to the universe. The optimist 
says, Do nothing, because there is nothing 
to do. The pessimist says, Do nothing, 
because nothing can be done. The meliorist 
says, Do something, because there is much 
to do, and it can be done.” The central 
thought in the book is that through democ- 
racy society is one day destined to take its 
affairs into its own hands and conduct its 
business like a rational being. Mr. Ward is, 
however, quite scornful—-much too scornful, 
in fact—of what society has thus far accom. 
plished in this direction. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

The Bargain Theory of Wages, by Pro- 
fessor John Davidson, of the University of 
New Brunswick, is a book of decided 
strength. The author started out in his 
studies believing that wages were fixed by 
the value of the product. He has been led 
to modify this theory in a way that recognizes 
the importance of the attitude assumed by 
employees and employers in haggling over 
the terms of payment. A thorough student 
of the historical theories of wages, Professor 


Davidson is disposed to recognize a large 
measure of truth ineach. Especially marked 
is the extent to which he accepts the Mal- 
thusian theory that wages were once largely 
determined by the minimum of existence, 
and Mr. George Gunton’s theory that wages 
are determined by the standard of living 


demanded by the working classes. In dis- 
cussing the reason for the lowness of women’s 
wages, for example, the fact that the women 
produce less and require more assistance and 
superintendence is almost lost sight of in 
the insistence on the fact that women can 
live on less than men and are less disposed to 
stand unitedly and aggressively for the highest 
possible wages. The weakness of the book 
seems to us to lie in an exaggerated notion of 
the importance of these factors. If, how- 
ever, any one is disposed to say that these 
factors are of no importance, the exam- 
ination of Professor Davidson’s book will 
convince him of his error, The following 
bit of evidence taken by the Canadian Labor 
Commission is too important to be omitted 
even in so brief a notice. In Quebec it was 
found that the street railway company paid its 
men seven dollars a week in summer and 
only five dollars in winter, and that a New 
Brunswick company paid a dollar and a 
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quarter a day in summer, and only a dollar in 
winter. The following dialogue took place 
between the Commissioner and one of the 
street railway officials: 


Q. Why are wages lower in winter than they 
are in summer? 

A. Simply because we can get the men to work 
cheaper in the winter. 

Q. Do they work the same amount of time? 

A. Yes. : ‘ 

Q. Then the only reason is that the supply is 
greater than the demand? 

A. Yes, that is all. Men are glad to work for 
a dollara day in winter. 
As the work is harder in winter and the cost 
of living higher, the evidence brings out the 
importance of the “bargaining” factor in 
determining wages. The volume is a very 
suggestive and wholesome one. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


EDUCATION 


The latest volume in the series of Great 
Educators, edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, is devoted to Horace Mann and the 
Common School Revival in the United 
States. The author, Professor B. A. Hins- 
dale, of the University of Michigan, was es- 
pecially well equipped to prepare this much- 
needed book—a work which, in its immedi- 
ate interest for the teachers of this country, 
must hold a first place in the series. Dr. 
Hinsdale prefaces his account of Horace 
Mann with a survey of two centuries of com- 
mon schools in New England, and especially 
in Massachusetts. He gives some account 
of Mr. Mann’s forerunners, and then follows 
with an account of Mr. Mann’s career, suffi- 
ciently full on the biographic side, but de- 
voted mainly to his work as an educator. 
That work, it hardly needs to be said, was a 
genuine and lasting contribution to educa- 
tional development on this continent. The 
most casual reading of Dr. Hinsdale’s book 
brings out in striking relief the immense prog- 
ress which has already been made. Educa- 
tional methods of teaching and apparatus 
were almost at their lowest ebb when Mr. 
Mann became Secretary of the newly organ- 
ized State Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts. From the standpoint of to-day his 
work was largely elementary and funda- 
mental. He had to begin at the beginning. 
The result of that work was, in the first 
place, a remarkable development of public 
interest in education. Single-handed and in 
the face of the general coldness of temper, 
Mr. Mann became the apostle of education 
in Massachusetts. Then came the publica- 


tion of the “Common School Journal,” and 
gradually the advance of public-school train- 
ing and organization along the whole line. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. Mann rev- 
olutionized common-school education in Mas- 
sachusetts, and thus gave an impetus to the 
educational movement of the whole country. 
This impetus is traced by Dr. Hinsdale in a 
concluding chapter on The Progress of the 
Common School Revival. The volume will 
be welcomed not only as a study of one of 
our foremost educators and one of the finest 
types of men,of his time, but also as a com- 
pendium of information touching the history 
of common schools in this country. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Two notable books by Methodist divines 
have just appeared. Bishop Randolph S. 
Foster has published, through Messrs. Eaton 
& Mains, New York, the fifth volume of his 
valuable “Studies in Theology,” and the 
title of this last volume is God: Nature and 
Attributes. Those familiar with the author's 
“ Theism ” will recall his point that the out- 
come of rational thought is the certainty of 
the existence of an eternal, personal Cause as 
ground and source of the universe. The ex- 
istence of that Cause, and the nature and at- 
tributes of the Being who is that First Cause, 
are related but distinct subjects; the present 
volume, therefore, may appropriately follow 
Bishop Foster’s “ Theism.” In that book 
nature alone was interrogated ; in this, nature 
and revelation. The author’s style is clear, 
direct, elevated. His chapters on God asa 
Spirit and God as a Person are especially 
noteworthy. Allthe discussion is based upon 
the ground that God is not an object of per- 
ception; “reason sees Him only as He is 
mediated as ground of phenomena of persons 
and things.” What revelation affirms of His 
nature and attributes does not contradict the 
primary outgoings of intelligence itself. 

The lectures on Church History which 
the late Rev. Dr. George R. Crooks gave to 
his classes at Drew Theological Seminary 
have now been printed in book form under 
the title Zhe Story of the Christian Church. 
(Eaton & Mains, New York.) The volume 
has a wider claim than that upon theological 
students. It realizes the distinguished au- 
thor’s desire that when his lectures should 
be printed, they might so narrate Church 
history as to enable the ordinary reader to 
follow, without difficulty and with a newly 
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awakened interest, the wonderful story of 
ecclesiastical growth and of the progress of 
religion. The volume does not embrace 
Church history in the past three centuries; 
it closes with a discussion of Arminianism 
after the Synod of Dort. The book is, of 
course, much condensed to appear in a single 
volume, but it is ably condensed. Even 
with such limitations, we find singularly 
ample treatment given to certain features, 
such, for instance, as Sabbath observance 
and the development of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. The maps illustrating the text 
would have been better if colored after the 
manner of the one prefacing the whole work, 
and students would also have been aided by 
a date at the top of each page. 

The Bible Story Retold for Young People, 
by Messrs. Barnett and Adeney, is a good 
book for any home. The conviction that 
children ought to know more about the Bible 
than they do, and an equal conviction of in- 
capacity to simplify the story, are not un- 
common. Though the language in the pres- 
ent volume is not always simple enough for 
youngest readers, the book ought to work 
an important and welcome ministry among 
parents and teachers who deem their own 
ability too slight adequately to put the Bible 
story or any part of it into direct child-lan- 
guage. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The Gate Called Beautiful, by Mr. Edward 
A. Warriner (Thomas Whittaker, New York), 
is a volume of essays on social problems and 
applied Christianity. Despite the author's 
diffuse and rather breathless style, there is 
not a little food for thought in this volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Professor George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale 
University, has now followed his half-dozen 
books on psychology by another, the Ox¢/ines 
of Descriptive Psychology. We reserve the 
volume for later notice. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) ‘ 

Professor J. E. Olson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has published, through Messrs. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, A Morwe- 
gian Grammar and Reader. The work will 
be useful to the increasingly large number of 
persons who wish to know something of the 
language and literature represented by such 
names as Ibsen, Lie, and Bjérnson. 

From September to June, by Minetta L. 
Warren (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston), is a 
school reader for the lower grades in the pub- 


lic schools, The most original thing about 
the book is the title. ‘ 
A diary with the dates of the principal 
events of the American Revolution printed 
on the left-hand page has been arranged, 
with quotations from American authors, by 
Mary Shelley Pechin (The Helman-Taylor 
Company, Cleveland), entitled Zhe Anni- 
versary Book of the American Revolution. 


Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Coventry Patmore is writing a 
biography of her late husband. 

—Mr. Kipling’s new story, “ The Burning 
of the Sarah Sands,” is described as a stir- 
ring historical tale of maritime adventure. 

—Mr. George Meredith’s seventieth birth- 
day was marked by a public message of re- 
spect and admiration from thirty eminent 
authors. 

—A recent number of “ Le Journal” affirms 
that Emile Zola received 15,000 francs for his 
letter published in “ L’Aurore,” which is the 
cause of the trial now in progress at the Palais 
de Justice. 


—It is announced that Professor Auguste 
Sabatier’s study in religious philosophy en- 
titled “The Vitality of Christian Dogmas 
and their Power of Evolution,” has been 
translated from the French by Mrs. Christen, 
with a preface by the Very Rev. the Hon. 
W. H. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon. 

—“A Pole” writes to the New York 
“ Times” as follows: “ The pronunciation of 
the name of the author of ‘Quo Vadis’ as 
answered by you is incorrect. First—In 
Polish the name is pronounced in three sylla- 
bles. Second—The first syllable (antepenult) 
is not pronounced as ‘sin’in English. The 
Polish pronunciation may be phonetically 
indicated thus: Syen-kya-vitch.” 

—Ferdinand Fabre, the poet and novelist, 


* who has just died, published his first volume 


in 1853. It was entitled “ Feuilles de Lierre.” 
His “ Scénes de la Vie Cléricale,” with their 
penetrating analysis, led Sainte-Beuve to call 
the author “a brave disciple of Balzac.” 
Perhaps no writer has better portrayed the 
manners of the French clergy. Among the 
best known of his later books are “ Mon 
Oncle Célestin,’ “L’Abbé Roitelet,” and 
“Un Illuminé.” 

—Mr. W. L. Alden, in his latest London 
letter to the New York “ Times,” says: “ Miss 
Marie Corelli has recently been very danger. 
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ously ill, but is, I am glad to say, now out of 
danger. She is still stopping at Brighton, 
and it will be some time before she can re- 
sume her work. Her brother, Mr. Eric Mac- 
kaye, has lately published a new volume of 
verse, which has been well spoken of. He 
may not be a great poet, but he is at least 
entitled to the distinction of not having tried 
to translate Omar Khayy4m.” 


—It has been decided by the American 
Committee to close the subscription to the 
Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial Fund in 
this country on the 3lst of March, about 
which time it is expected that the work of the 
English Committee will be finished and the 
collected funds applied to beginning the pro- 
posed monument in Edinburgh. Those 
American friends and admirers of Mr. Steven- 
son who may still wish to contribute should 
send any subscriptions before that time to 
Mr. Charles Fairchild, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, at 38 Union Square, New York. 


—“ By one of those curious and not un- 
common coincidences,” says the London 
“ Academy,” “Lewis Carroll’s friend, the 
father of the original Alice—Dean Liddell— 
died within four days of the author of the 
Wonderland books. Dedn Liddell’s name will 
ever be associated with that of Dr. Scott, 
Jowett’s predecessor as Master of Balliol, for 
their invaluable lexicon. The fame of Lid- 
dell and Scott is indistinguishable. It may 
not here be out of place to tell again an old 
story of Dean Liddell and an undergraduate. 
“What Sophocles do you know ?” the Dean 
asked. “Oh, I know all Sophocles,” was 
the answer. “Really! I wish I could say 
the same.” The victim began to translate. 
“Where did you get that from ?” asked the 
Dean with reference to a “howler.” “Oh, 
Liddell and Scott.” “Then,” said Liddell, 
with much gravity, “it was Dr. Scott's doing 
and not mine.” 


—In a recent number of “ Literature ” Mr. 
Henry James thus sums up Daudet’s most 
distinctive quality : 

His race, his origin, his nerves, all his sensi- 
bilities and idiosyncrasies, the southern sun in his 
blood and the southern sound in his ears, were 
always frankly and bravely his material, or at any 
rate, at the least, his form. His sense of every- 
thing that his southern air produced, whether in 
the shape of delightful nonsense or of perversi- 
ties more dangerous, was inexhaustible, and he 
was especially wonderful as to the constant dou- 
ble use he contrived to make of it. It was at 
once, with him, the thing to be shown and the way 
to show it, the picture and the point of view. . . . 
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It would be difficult enough to fix the proportions 
in which his sense of drollery and his sense of evil 
united to form a friendly poetry; and this mys- 
tery, no doubt, even if there were none other, 
would be just one of the reasons of his distinc- 
tion. The mixture, the poetry, had in the man 
himself an irresistible charm, for in the long years 
of illness in which his life closed he had become 
as acquainted with pain as he had remained faith- 
ful to fancy. The sun in his blood had never 
burnt out, and if it were necessary to characterize 
in a single word the quality that, either as artist 
or as man, he most distilled, one would speak 
unhesitatingly of his warmth. He was as warm 
as the south wall of a garden or as the flushed 
fruit that grows there. Of all consummate artists 
he was the most natural. Every impression he 
gave out passed through the imagination, but 
only to take from it more of common truth. 


Books Received 


For the week ending February 18 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Smith, George Ada Mam, D. ._D. The Book of the Twelve 
e 


Prophets.. | itor’s in” Edited by the 
Rev. rtson Nicoll. $1.50 
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Mason. McLaughlin, and Others. Fifth 


and Sixth ~~. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Norris, W.E. The Fi * for the Crown. $1.25 
Pool, Maria Louise. Red-Bridge Neighborhood. 


on! Maxwell. Ribstone Pippins. $l. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Bennett, W. H. A Primer of the Bible. $1. 
Schrakamp, Jo jecegha. Exercises in Conversational Ger- 


Schrakamp, Saati. German Grammatical Drill. 65 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Merriam, Florence A. Birds of Village and Field. $2. 
ee ag Alexander. A Door Opened. $1.50. 
W Virna. An Elusive Lover. s 
Mackubin, Ellen. The King of the Town. $l. 

sa —_ Allan. Poems and Tales. Edited ‘by W. P. 

ren 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Pypkhest, Daniel B. The Painter in Oil. 


$1.25. 
Allen, G 


race B. Water-Color Painting. $1.25. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Eggleston, George Cary. Southern Soldier Stories. 


Churchill, Winston. The Celebrity. $1.50. 
CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, BUFFALO 
Warren, Rev. H. Vallette. There Go the Ships, and 
After Many Days. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Renascent ee. vores of the Twentieth Cen- 
an. $2. 

ern France. 


tur Cle: , 
eter ande M (1789-1895.) $1.50. 
Lytton, Lord. ae Caxtons. 
° = 2 John. (A of Simple Grammar of English Now in 
$ 


Borrow, George. Lavengro. $l. 
Noyes, Amaaee. Dana. Thirty Years of American 
Finance. $1.2 
CHARLES a aliilite SONS, NEW YORK 


Riley, James Whitcomb. Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury. 


Homestead Edition.) 
y, Cyrus Townsend. For Love of Country. $1.25. 
Muli, Rt. Hon. Professor F. Max. 


BYRON STEVENS, BRUNSWICK, ME. 
Johnson, Henry. Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Hope, Anthony. Simon Dale. $1. 50. 


Learned, Walter. A Treasury of American Verse. $1.25. 


UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, BOSTON 
McCauley, Rev. W. F. Next Steps. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Arnold, C. E. A Chart of Christ’s Journeyings 20 cts. 
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The Use of Lent 

Slowly, non-liturgical churches aré coming 
to understand that it is poor economy for 
them to give up the immense power which 
they might have in the observance of Lent, 
simply from the fear lest they should be 
going a step toward Rome. The fact is 
that the greatest part of, the Christian world 
observes Lent. At that time there is, in a 
large measure, a cessation of social pleasures, 
which monopolize so much of the. time of 
multitudes of people. It is possible then tuo 
reach with religious influences large numbers 
who at other times could hardly be ap- 
proached with the Gospel. One class of 
Protestants now repeat the old cry, “ Let us 
have nothing to do with Lent, because it is 
Romish:” but another and a wiser class, 
appreciating that the time when all the litur- 
gical churches are exerting a quieting influ- 
ence on the world offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for Christian work, are falling into line; 
consequently, in one way and another, Lenten 
services are being held in non-liturgical 
churches. Not so much because of the sym- 
bolism of Lent as because it is the best time 
for the work which the churches are trying 
to do, we heartily commend this growing 
custom. No time in the year is so good for 
special religious services. They may be of 
one kind or another—Lenten readings, lec- 
tures, special social meetings—whatever will 
best accomplish the desired results. From 
the beginning to the end, Lent ought to be a 
season of spiritual harvest. Those who have 
charge of the arrangements for the Week of 
Prayer should transfer it bodily to this time. 
The World’s Week of Prayer might properly 
and easily be Holy Week. 


The Younger Preachers 

Every now and then some pessimist assures 
us that the race of great preachers is dying 
out; that none are appearing to, take the 
places so long and so nobly filled by such 
men as Brooks and Beecher, Spurgeon, Dale, 
and Maclaren. Such wails may relieve the 
people who utter them, but they are entirely 
contrary to facts. The call of the Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson to the Tabernacle pul- 
pit in New York; the immediate mention of 
the name of the Rev. Hugh Black, of Edin- 
burgh, as successor to Dr. Hall, show that 





even such pulpits are not peculiarly difficult 
to fill.) When Dr. Dale passed to his rest, the 
Rev. J. H. Jowett was prepared to take his 
place and carry on the work of Carr’s Lane 
Chapel as efficiently as it had been adminis- 
tered by his distinguished predecessors. 
Every one familiar with the younger preach- 
ers of the United States knows that there are 
as many men of the first rank of preachers 
under forty as over. We were much im- 
pressed a few weeks ago with an article in 
the “ British Weekly,” written, if we mistake 
not, by W. Robertson Nicoll, the editor. Mr. 
Nicoll had been visiting Brighton, and heard 
much of a minister whose name had been 
before unknown to him. Going to a church 
in an obscure street, he heard a man whom 
he declared to be one of the really great 
preachers of the century. Dr. Nicoll has a 
genius for discoveries of this kind. The 
preacher was a young man hardly over thirty 
—the Rev. R. J. Campbell, a Congregation- 
alist by denomination. Mr. Campbell has 
just been preaching in Leeds, where, when he 
addressed in the morning an audience of 
students and preachers, he was likened to 
Fairbairn; when speaking to a general audi- 
ence in the afternoon, he was described as 
the equal of Maclaren; and when he spoke 
to the poor people of the factories in the 
evening, one was heard to say, “ He might 
have been a workingman’s wife.” The men 
for the new time are always ready as soon as 
the times call for them; and our friends in 
the large churches need have no fear lest 
there will be none to fill their pulpits when 
those now occupying them have passed away. 


A Great Religious Revival 

Protestants must not suppose that they 
have a monopoly of the class of meetings 
commonly called -« evangelistic ” or “ revival.” 
The same kind of influences are systemat- 
ically used by the'Roman Catholics, only with 
them they are called “ missions.” One of the 
largest of these ever known in New York 
began’on Sunday, January 9, and continued 
without interruption for five weeks, at the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers. Great crowds 
were attracted, not only from Manhattan 
Island, but also from Brooklyn and the subur- 
ban districts. Mass was celebrated every day 
at five o’clock in the morning, and, according 
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to report, the church was often packed as early 
as half-past four by those who wished to re- 
ceive the communion. Special services were 
held for married and single men, and married 
and single women. The last week of the 
Mission was intended to reach non-Catholics, 
and for seven days and nights the Fathers 
directed their efforts toward Protestants. In 
the report of a sermon by Father Elliott we 
see it stated that during the five weeks more 
than thirteen thousand persons received the 
communion. The same report also states 
that about one hundred converts among non- 
Catholics were made during the services. It 
is also said that about eight hundred who 
had been in the habit of using intoxicating 
liquors signed pledge cards. Our readers 
will remember that the Paulist Fathers were 
all originally Protestants. It is encouraging 
that in so many ways multitudes of people 
are interested in the subject of personal re- 
ligion. Cooper Union has been thronged 
with one class, Carnegie Music Hall with 
another class, and the Church of the Paulist 
Fathers with still another class. All have 
been more or less conscious of the needs 
which religion alone can satisfy. The meet- 
ings have been different ; but the ministry of 
the Spirit of God is not limited to one form 
All Protestants 


of service or to another. 
Should rejoice in such Missions as that which 
has just closed at the Church of the Paulist 
Fathers, as they also rejoice in those which 
are conducted by Mr. Moody and Mr. Meyer. 


The Waldenses ~ 

Many of our readers may not be aware 
that the sect of the Waldenses is making for 
itself a home in this country. We glean a 
few facts concerning the people from the 
“ Independent” of February 17. For eight 
hundred years they have lived in the three 
narrow valleys of Luserna, San Martino, and 
Perosa. When the small tract of land be- 
came too crowded, their leaders, because of 
the high price of land in Italy and the ever- 
increasing taxation, induced some of them to 
seek homes in America. In 1892 Dr. Teofilo 
Gai, an eminent Waldensian pastor, visited 
the Piedmont section of the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, and on his return urged the launching 
of a colony in America. As a result, in the 
summer of 1893 the Rev. C. A. Tron brought 
two hundred and fifty families to this section. 
At the same time about three hundred fami- 
lies settled in South America, but these have 
since joined the northern colony. No relig- 
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ious settlement in the United States has 
prospered more. Several hundred families 
have recently come from Italy to join them. 
The Waldenses are an agricultural people. 
They now own ten thousand acres of forest 
and cleared land, for the complete payment 
of which they were given twenty years. Each 
family owns from forty to one hundred acres, 
and each freeholder has assumed his pro- 
portionate part of the debt contracted by the 
community. In their town, Valdese, they 
have a hosiery mill, woolen, suspender, and 
jean clothing factories, besides other manu- 
facturing enterprises. By reason of poverty 
their lot is one of self-denial and incessant 
toil, but they are frugal, and no people are 
more contented. They appreciate the value 
of education, and their children are early 
taught French and Italian and English. 
They are essentially a religious people, and 
much time is given to the study of the Bible. 
Though they observe Christmas, Good Fri- 
day, and Easter, their most sacred day is 
February 17, called Emancipation Day. 
This commemorates the emancipation so 
ardently desired for centuries and so long 
withheld, but finally accorded to them in 
1848 by Charles Albert of Savoy. At that 
time they were granted equality of civil 
rights and free tolerance in religious matters. 
The colonists have a handsome church at 
Valdese, of which the Rev. Barth. Soulier 
is pastor. The following principles were 
insisted on by the early teachers of the Wal- 
denses: “ The Bible is the only rule of 
faith ;” “God is the only object of worship ;” 
and “ Christ is the only foundation of salva- 
tion.” Among the characteristics of the 
Waldenses are courtesy, hospitality, a high 
sense of honor, an abhorrence of debt, a love 
of morality, and respect for law. It is a 
cause for gratification that so many of these 
much-persecuted people have found a refuge 
and a safe home on our shores. 


The Trouble in Dr. Hall’s Church 

The world has heard quite enough of the 
troubles in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, but as a matter of news we have to 
report what some regard as very nearly the 
final stage in the difficulty. On Monday 
night, February 14, six new trustees were 
elected—all of them stanch friends of Dr. 
Hall. The only approach to bitterness was 
when a motion was made looking toward the 
retention in office of those members of the 
session who are supposed to be hostile to Dr. 
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Hall. 
be taken a second time. 
meeting of importance which is likely to be 
held is one to elect new members of the ses- 
sion, if those now serving retire from office. 
With that we hope the incident will be closed. 


The vote was so close that it had to 
The only other 


The Death of Dr. Newth 

The death of the Rev. Samuel Newth, D.D., 
who for many years was Principal of New 
College, London, has removed from English 
ecclesiastical circles a distinguished scholar 
and a bright ornament. He was born in 
1821. His connection with New College, 
which is perhaps the most prominent Non- 
conformist institution in London, began in 
1855. In 1872 he became principal of the 
institution, taking for himself the chair of 
New Testament Exegesis. He remained in 
that position until 1889, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present Principal, the Rev. R. 
Vaughan Pryce, M.A. In 1880 Dr. Newth 
was Chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. He was one of the 
most valued members of the New Testament 
Revision Committee. He has published 
many books, but perhaps his greatest work 
was in connection with the training of young 
men for the ministry. Few men were more 
modest, and yet few were abler or better 
fitted to serve their generation, than the quiet 
but noble scholar who has just been laid to 
rest in Abney Park Cemetery, close to the 
grave of his friend and fellow-worker, Dr. 
Henry Allon. 


Is the Church of Rome Declining ? 

The Methodist “Times” answers this 
question in the affirmative, and makes out 
what seems to be a very good case. It 
claims that there are now in the world only 
about 150,000,000 Roman Catholics. It 
quotes the Pope as saying: “Our ranks are 
being thinned, while great crowds are led 
into the unbelievers’ camp.” For illustra- 
tion: In France, which is regarded as a 
stronghold of Romanism, out of a population 
of 37,500,000 nearly 7,700,000 in the official 
returns are given as of no religion. In Italy 
great crowds of former Catholics are attend- 
ing Protestant services, especially those con- 
ducted by Count Campello. A priest, writing 
ina Roman Catholic paper of Naples, says: 
“In a few years the Catholicism of Reisi 
[the place where he. lived] will be simply a 
memory; perhaps an echo that loses itself 
among the triumphs of Protestantism, which 
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day by day gains ground, and which will fin- 
ish by burying us.” These are the impres- 
sions which have been made on many 
observers in European countries. If they 
are correct, it is proper to ask the cause. 
That we find notso much in “ the triumph of 
Protestantism” as in the growth of the de- 
mocracy. The democracy will not brook any 
authority which does not rest in itself. But 
we do not find in the facts cited by our con- 
temporary any cause for rejoicing. Better a 
good Romanist than a poor Protestant; bet- 
ter a devout follower of the Pope than a ma- 
terialist, who in the nature of things has no 
religion. The spirit of the times will liberal- 
ize the Roman Church, in spite of all the 
reactionaries; and there is no doubt that 
there are millions in many lands still who 
can be far more efficiently reached by the 
Roman priest than by the Protestant pastor. 
Before we rejoice over the decadence of Ro- 
manism, let us be sure that something better 
is taking its place. 


Number of Christians in China 

It is not possible to give any definite, up- 
to-date missionary statistics of China. Since 
the publication of the “ China Mission Hand- 
book” in 1893, there has been no careful 
compilation of statistics. In the table pub- 
lished there we find reported 55,093 commu- 
nicants, and 12,495 “inquirers.” By “in- 
quirers ” is meant those who are on probation 
for a term of six months to a year and a half. 
Many societies do not report this class, and 
there are probably many more than 12,495. 
Adding the communicants and “ inquirers ” 
for the year 1893, we have 67,588 professing 
Christians. Statistics were carefully prepared 
in 1890, and these reported for 1889 37,287 
communicants. This gives an increase of 
17,806, or more than 47% per cent. for the 
four years ending 1893. Calculating at the 
same rate for the next four years, there would 
be at the close of 1897 81,262 communicants. 
It is probable that the rate of increase has 
been even greater ‘than during the previous 
four years, as the most encouraging reports 
have come in. The estimate of 80,000 com- 
municants and 20,000 applicants for baptism, 
or 100,000 professed believers enrolled on 
the books of the various Protestant missions 
of China, would therefore probably be below 
the true number. We take these figures from 
an article by the Rev. J. A. Silsby in the 
“Independent” of February 17. He also 
gives a table showing the rate of increase 
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since 1807, when Robert Morrison began his 
work at Canton as the first Protestant mis- 
sionary to China. He concludes his article 
as follows: ‘“ Most of the statistics which we 
see published in America are at least a year 
old before they are given to the public, and 
nearly every list is incomplete, important mis- 
sionary organizations, with hundreds of com- 
municants, being left out entirely. Present 
indications lead us to believe that a full re- 
port for 1900 will give 100,000 in full com- 
munion connected with the Protestant Church 
in China.” 


The Union Church at Honolulu 

In these days, when the Hawaiian Islands 
are much before the attention of the Ameri- 
can people, it may be well to remind our 
readers that the Union Church of Honolulu 
is a remarkably strong and influential Chris- 
tian church. Few in our own country are 
doing a larger ot better work, and few are 
better equipped for what they aredoing. The 
building has properly been called “ the Cathe- 
dral Church ” of the Islands. It is built of 
stone; will seat about one thousand people ; 
has all the modern appliances, and is in con- 
stant use. The attendants are chiefly the 


white people resident in the city. Sume of 
the native churches, which are the outgrowth 
of missionary activity, are perhaps as large, 
and in many ways as strong, as the Union 
Church, but they do not minister to the same 


class of people. The Rev. Douglass P. 
Birnie, who was for several years settled in 
or near Boston, has been for three years 
pastor of this church. Mr. Birnie now feels 
it his duty to return to the United States, 
and has resigned his position, to the great sor- 
row of the people, who have cordially testified 
to their appreciation of his ministry. The 
church is what its name indicates—a union 
organization. Many denominations are rep- 
resented in it. The President of the Repub- 
lic is a member of the congregation. Mr. 
Birnie is a singularly strong and earnest man, 
just coming into the prime of his powers, and 
his wide experience has singularly fitted him 
for his work. Churches needing pastors may 
well remember that he will be ready for an 
American pastorate in the autumn. 


To Raise Five Million Dollars 
The Wesleyans of England correspond to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States. They have just resolved on 
a great enterprise to mark the beginning of 
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the new century. We condense from the 
“ British Weekly ” as follows: 


It is proposed that the money should be given 
for Methodist Central Halls in London, and the 
other great towns of the country. A quarter of 
a million might be given to central Methodist 
premises in London. Half a million might be 
given to missionary work and education. Few 
things would be more helpful than greater visi- 
bility, and it is desirable that in London espe- 
cially there should be more Nonconformist build- 
ings that would force themselves on the public 
mind. Nonconformity must address itself to 
middle-class education in a manner not attempted 
—hardly even dreamt of—yet. There is an in- 
spiring, magnificent apostolic audacity about the 
movement which is in itself an augury of success. 
Such a triumph would fill every Christian heart 
with joy, and make the best possible beginning 
for the new century. 


Would it not be well for various American 
churches to celebrate the new century with a 
similar movement to remove all debts of the 
Missionary Societies ? 


Notes 


The American Bible Society makes an exhibi- 
tion of translations of the Bible at the Student 
Volunteer Convention at Cleveland, now going 
on. In the collection will be a copy of the 
Bible in the mandarin colloquial of China, which 
is just now the version in greatest demand. 


The Congregational Educational Society has 
elected the Rev. George M. Ward, President of 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., to succeed 
the Rev. Frank L. Ferguson as its Eastern Field 
Secretary. Mr. Ferguson has accepted the pres- 
idency of Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 


At the annual meeting of the Martin Luther 
Society of New York, lately held, the sugges- 
tion was made, and favorably received, that the 
Society take the initiative in founding the Ameri- 
can Lutheran University outlined by the Rev. 
G. A. Bierdemann, of Utica, last year, and heartily 
indorsed by the General Council at its meeting 
at Erie. 


Contrary to the custom, the selection of a city 
in which to hold the 1899 international convention 
of the Christian Endeavor Society was not made 
two years in advance, and will not be made until 
the meeting of the trustees in Nashville in July. 
Six or seven cities are now putting forth efforts 
to secure this convention, the most active of 
which are Detroit and Cincinnati. 


The title “ Plymouth Morning Pulpit ” is to be 
given to a semi-monthly publication, in pamphlet 
form, containing some of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
sermons, selected from those to be delivered at 
the morning services, and commencing from the 
first of the year. The subscription will be $2 
per annum, in advance. Already nearly one-half 
of the number necessary to cover the expense 
have been received. Subscriptions may be sent 
to Mr. R. G. Brown, 158 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Correspondence 


“Caedmon Memorial” at Whitby 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A committee has been formed to erect a 
monument to the memory of Caedmon, the 
first poet of our island.. 

It will take the form of a beautiful cross of 
Anglican design, based upon the four great 
contemporary crosses of seventh-century 
workmanship, namely, the Ruthwell, the 
Bewcastle, the Rothbury, and the Acca cross 
at Hexham, a reproduction of which may be 
seen to-day in the cemetery there. This 
Caedmon cross is being designed by Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, who is an authority upon Anglo- 
Saxon work in Northumbria. The carving 
of it will be intrusted to Messrs. Beall, of 
Newcastle. 

Upon our committee are such names as 
Dr. Anderson, Mr. Romilly Allen, the Bishop 
of Bristol, the Dean of Durham, Canon 
Greenwell, and Dr. Spence Watson; which 
guarantee that the monument will not be out 
of keeping with the golden age ot North- 
umbria. 

The cross, hewn out of fine Northumbrian 
sandstone, which is being tested for dura- 
bility by Professor Lebour, of the Durham 
College of Science, will stand about twenty 
feet high ; it will be erected by consent of the 
rector and church-wardens in the churchyard 
of St. Mary’s Whitby, in what is probably 
part of the actual burial-ground where the 
dust of Caedmon lies. He died in the year 
680. 

Upon the front of the cross will be a 
panel of the Christ in attitude of blessing; 
another of David playing the harp; a third of 
the Abbess Hild; and a fourth of Caedmon 
in the stable inspired to sing his first song. 

The first nine lines of Caedmon’s poem of 
the Creation, as given on the fly-leaf of the 
Moore Beda in the Cambridge Museum, will 
be carved upon the cross, rendered into Eng- 
lish through the kindly help of Professors 
Skeat and Earle, with the concurrence of 
Professor Napier, Mr. Gollanz, and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. The runes of the said 
nine lines will be inscribed on the border of 
the panels of the cross, as is the case at 
Ruthwell, and the same words in Saxon minus- 
cule will fill another border. The head of 
the cross will contain the Agnus Dei and the 
symbols of the four Evangelists on the one 


side, and on the other seventh-century knot- 
work. 

It is believed that the monument at this 
time of revival of interest in Anglo-Saxon 
literature will serve to recall many passers-by 
to the fountain-head of English sacred song. 
About £150 is asked for to complete the 
work, The committee, with the Marquis of 
Normanby at its head, and with Mr. Freeman 
Richardson, York City and County Bank, 
Whitby, as treasurer, invite all interested in 
early English literature to subscribe their 
mite—and not least do they invite their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren across the Atlantic. 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, England. 


The American Missionary as an American 
Citizen 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In connection with the communication in 
The Outlook for February 12, by “J. D.,” 
and your editorial comment on the same, all 
under the heading “Shall Missionaries be 
Protected by Government?” allow me to make 
a few statements regarding missionaries, mis- 
sionary property, and their right to protec- 
tion. This is not a reply; it is simply a 
statement. 

1. The missionary teacher, preacher, phy- 
sician, translator, author, does not differ from 
the Christian worker following the same lines 
in this or any other country. 

2. The foreign missionary has not directly 
or impliedly renounced his right to the same 
protection by law that any Christian worker 
enjoys in this country. Does not the reason- 
ing that suggests that he ought so to do, log- 
ically include also those of the same class in 
this and in every country? Is there justice 
in insisting that a Christian physician in 
China has not the right to ask protection by 
law, while the same man in New York is con- 
ceded to have that right? 

3. To fail to report crime to the proper 
authorities is to conceal the criminal and 
become a partner in the act. This is true 
whether the crime is committed against a for- 
eign missionary by a foreigner or against a 
New York Alderman by an American. 

4. The missionaries going abroad do not 
take their lives in their hands any more than 
do United States Consuls, merchants, and 
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travelers who go to the same places. They 
have never claimed that they do. It is only 
a sickly sentimentality which insists that the 
missionary, because of his profession, must 
put his life and the property he controls in 
needless jeopardy. It is probably true that 
the missionary is usually safer in a foreign 
country from the attacks of lawless mobs and 
individuals than is the Consul or the mer- 
chant. 

5. There is no law, human or moral or 
divine, that compels a missionary to bear un- 
necessary hardships or put his life and the 
property under his care in unnecessary peril. 
He would be recreant to his trust should he 
do either. It is no small sacrifice to give up 
home and friends and comforts in order to 
devote a life to Christian work for a strange 
people, as most of the foreign missionaries 
do; but is that a reason why he should not 
claim the protection accorded by law to all 
Americans abroad? The sacrifice of the 
missionary exceeds that of the Consul and 
the merchant only in the length of service. 

6. Punishment for crime committed is not 
and can never be interpreted as revenge. 
The pastor or Christian in this country who 
reports an unlawful attack upon himself or 
his property does this, not for revenge, but 
for his future protection and for the protec- 
tion of society. This is especially important 
in regard to foreigners residing 1n some non- 
Christian countries where a wild fanaticism 
prevails. It would be a crime against the 
common good of all should the missionaries 
conceal crimes committed against their per- 
son, domicile, and property under their care. 
No missionary, and I hope no American 
abroad, will ask for revenge, and I trust our 
Government would scorn to take revenge as 
much as would the Judges of our Supreme 
Court. 

7. Paul never gave up his citizenship, but 
he appealed to it repeatedly. I do not be- 
lieve he was for this reason any the less a 
missionary, while undoubtedly he prolonged 
his usefulness by so doing. I can conceive 
of no good to result from a missionary’s re- 
nouncing his citizenship. It would be a pre- 
sumptuous act, short-sighted and foolhardy, 
to lay aside legitimate protection already 
possessed and go out expecting that the Lord 
will\ provide miraculous power. As I read 
my bible and history, the Lord does not 
work miracles to gratify the whims of the 
people who wish thereby to show themselves 
peculiar, 
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8. When the Christians of this country 
will cease to think of foreign missionaries as 
a class by themselves, but will regard them 
only as Christian men and women, our fellow- 
citizens and brethren, who are devoting their 
lives to the elevation, education, and Chris- 
tianization of the races, we shall be better 
able to calmly consider these and _ allied 
questions. 

I should add, however, that very rarely in- 
deed do our missionaries appeal for govern- 
ment protection. They have done so only 
when, in their judgment, the future of. their 
work and the good of the greatest number 
demanded it. Whenever such an appeal has 
been made and protection granted, the result 
has always been most salutary, and the in- 
fluence of the missionaries has seemed to be 
helped, not hindered, by it. The fact that 
some governments employ the ill-treatment of 
one or two missionaries as a pretext for seiz- 
ing new territory and gaining political con- 
trol ought not to be used against the just 
protection of the missionary worker. Our 
missionaries always make every legitimate 
effort to avoid complications and to prevent 
the appeal, exhibiting the Christian spirit of 
conciliation and forgiveness; but extreme 
cases have arisen and may yet arise where 
this will not suffice. 

JAMES L, BARTON. 

American Board Rooms, Boston. 


Paul on the Second Coming 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have read Dr. Abbott’; article on Paul, 
in The Outlook of January 29, with a great 
deal of interest. It is the first clear recogni- 
tion of a fact which I recognized to myself, 

-but never formulated, viz., that Paul had 
made a mistake about the matter of the com- 
ing of Christ. It was my impression, not 
provable, that this mistake arose in the same 
way, and from the same source, that the mis- 
takes of other fallible men on the same sub- 
ject arose; viz., from the reading of the 
Apocalypse of John. 

My studies on this book have led me to 
conclude that John had the Apocalypse in 
hand, if not finished, at the time of the Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, a.p. 51; and that Paul had 
read it, and got so full of it that on his return 
to his field of labor, on reaching Thessalonica, 
he began to preach it, and preached it with 
such power as to produce the well-known 
effects which led to the writing of the second 
letter. I am well aware that all this is not 
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only xot provable, but is opposed to the gen- 
erally accepted theories that the Apocalypse 
was written between 64 and 68, or between 
70-90 A.D. But, whether Paul’s ideas were 
from Daniel, or from John, at first hand, is 
not so material as the fact that he made a 
mistake—the very common mistake of reading 
the pictorial language of the 24th and 25th 


of Matthew as a /tera/l description of the 


end of all things, rather than a poetical de- 
scription of the ending of the Jewish age. 
G. A. A. 


The Koptic Version of a Psalm 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Readers of the article in the Religious 
World department recently concerning the 
recent discovery of a Koptic version of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-first Psalm, may 
be interested to know that the Psalm has 
been known to Christian scholars for cen- 
turies, being found in all the principal manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint which contain the 
Psalter, including the Vatican, the Sinaitic, 
the Alexandrine, the Purple Psalter of Zurich, 
and the Greco-Latin Psalter of Verona, al- 
though in this last it was probably added by 
alater hand. The first three antedate the 
newly found Koptic manuscript, and the 
others are nearly contemporary with it, if Dr. 
Budge’s estimate of its date is correct. The 
Psalm bears the title “ This Psalm isa Psalm 
of David, written with his own hand, and is 
outside of the numbering—when he fought 
in single combat with Goliath.” The version 
quoted in your columns from the “ Times ” 
article would serve excellently as literal trans- 
lation of the Greek text, as given in Swete’s 
“Old Testament in Greek.” It is difficult 
for one who is a layman in these matters to 
perceive wherein consists the greatness of 
this “find” (as regards this Psalm), or to see 
how it is to affect the criticism of the Psalter, 
as is sagely suggested in another recent arti- 
cle on this subject. Cc. t.8, 


The “ Rich Young Man” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I am reading the papers on St. Paul in 
The Outlook with great interest. Is not the 
“rich young man” (Matt. xix., 22) Saul of 
Tarsus? Jesus implies his salvation (vs. 26), 
and speaks the parable of the “ Laborers in 
the Vineyard” (chap. xx.) to prepare the 
disciples to find themselves equaled, if not 
outstripped, by this young man who comes in 
at the eleventh hour. St. Paul's life and ex- 


perience would fill all the conditions, and 
make vivid the meaning of the parable. 
A. B. J. 


[This hypothesis has been suggested be- 
fore; but the fact that Paul never refers to 
the incident, directly or indirectly, is against 
it—THE EDITORS.] 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry inthe next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Kindly answer the following: 1. Does Dr. 
Abbott believe in the possibility of a man reach- 
ing the state of perfection? 2. Do we understand 
Professor Henry Drummond’s “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World” in the sense of a state of 
perfection? 3. On page 114 “ Natural Law” 
the author states that a man will grow all but 
in spite of himself, and further on he states that 
the soul will grow without trying, or thinking. 
Please give some light on that subject. 4. What 
does Sir John Lubbock mean, in his “ Pleasure 
of Life,” page 33, when he relates the old Hindu 
story, “ Bring me a fruit, and break it open”? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Perfection is an ambiguous word. It 
may mean flawlessness; it may mean finished 
growth. A bud may be perfect as a bud, 
though the blossom is to proceed from the 
bud, and the fruit from the blossom. In the 
first sense perfection is possible ; a man may 
overcome sins. In the second it is not pos- 
sible ; the infinite possibilities of the human 
soul never reach the fullness of growth in 
this life. 2. We do not think he dissents 
from the view just stated. 3. He explains 
himself, in the chapter on “ Growth,” as sim- 
ply dissuading from anxiety, not from activity. 
“ There is work, and severe work,” he says, 
“for him who would grow.” But if we are 
careful to nourish spiritual life, as we nourish 
bodily life, we may rest assured that God will 
secure its growth. 4. The author explains it 
well enough. The story is to show the im- 
portance of small things. When the child 
can see nothing in the seeds found within the 
fruit, he is told, “Where you see nothing 
there dwells a mighty tree.” 


I have read with much interest the article in 
your issue of February 17 on “The American 
Revision of the Bible,” and indorse heartily the 
sentiments expressed. I would like to inquire: 
1. To what extent is the New Version being used 
in Lesson Helps for the Sunday-school? 2. 
Would you advise its use in the class? If I 
were to get a Teacher’s Bible, should I get the 
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New Version? 3. How soon will this American 
Revision be out? 4. Will there be Teacher’s 
Bibles, similar to the Oxford ? 
A V. H. 

1. Professor Hincks has lately given in the 
“ Congregationalist” the results of his in- 
quiries on this point. Of 317 ministers of 
the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian denominations, who replied to 
his questions, he states that “one-ninth of 
the respondents say that the revision is 
read in conducting the general exercises of 
their respective Sunday-schools ; eight-ninths 
say that it is not. One-fourth think that 
many of the teachers in their respective 
schools use the revision in expounding the 
lesson. One-fourth think that none of their 
teachers employ it. One-half believe that a 
few of their teachers so use it.’ 2. Yes. 3. 
In the latter half of 1899. 4. We don’t know. 


I have read with great interest Dr. Abbott's 
articles in The Outlook on the “ Life and Letters 
of St. Paul.” In one of the earlier numbers he 
said that “after his conversion he went to 
Arabia to study for three years, as a preparation 
for his work,” and he has alluded to the fact in 
other articles. Please tell me something about 
the schcols or universities in Arabia. I canonly 
think of Arabia as a desert inhabited by Bedouins. 
I know my ideas are erroneous, and I should like 
to know if there were in the days of Paul, or if 
at the present time there are, institutions of 
learning of sufficient note to attract scholars 
from other countries. A.S. F: 


Possibly the phrase “study” was infelici- 
tous. There were, so far as we know, no col- 
leges or universities in Arabia. Luther says 
to pray is to study. Paul’s study in Arabia 
was probably the re-examination of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in the light of the new 
conception which had dawned upon him re- 
specting the Messiah, accompanied with 
prayer and meditation respecting his future 
life-work. 


1. If, as Dr. Abbott says (see “ Life and Let- 
ters of St. Paul,” Outlook, January 25), immer- 
sion was the only mode of baptism practiced by 
the early Church, what has occasioned the wide 
difference of belief and practice in regard to this 
rite? 2. What Biblical authority have we for 
sprinkling, immersion, or “submersion”? 3. 
Who are some of the best writers on this sub- 
ject? X. X. 

For answer to these questions the writer is 
referred to No. 10 in the series of articles on 
Paul and His Letters, namely, “ The Letter 
to the Galatians.” For authority respecting 
the practice of the early Church, and the intro- 
duction of sprinkling and infant baptism, the 
reader will do well to consult Dean Stanley’s 
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“ Christian Institutions ” ard Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities,” both of 
them non-polemical books. 


Kindly indicate two of the best books on Bible 

readings, and oblige 
CONSTANT READER. 

We do not know of what sort you desire 
the best. From Mr. Moody’s standpoint, 
“Daily Scripture Readings,” by Whittle, and 
“‘ Notes and Suggestions for Bible Readings ” 
are probably as good as any (Revell, $1.14 
and 58 cents), From Professor Moulton’s 
standpoint, Adeney’s ‘How to Read the 
Bible ” (Whittaker, 50 cents) and Peake’s 
“ Guide to Bible Study ” (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25) are to be recommended. Lists of pas- 
sages for daily reading are issued in connec- 
tion with the various Sunday-School Lesson 
Helps. 


1. Would you advise a preacher to study Her- 
bert Spencer’s volumes? 2. In what order would 
you suggest that his books should be read? 3. 
What is the value of his volume on “ Educa- 
tion "’? SUBSCRIBER. 

1 and 2, Without at all undervaluing Mr. 
Spencer’s works, we should say that, in view 
of the multitude of more pressing subjects of 
study, we should think it well for a preacher 
to content himself with Spencer's “ Data of 
Ethics,” taking up Professor J. Dewey’s “ Out- 
lines of Ethics” as a sequel. 3. It was valu- 
able for the time when published, 1860. At 
present the point of view has somewhat 
changed. See Dr. W. T. Harris on “The 
Psychologic Foundations of Education.” 


Please answer thé following: 1. What is the 
difference between the soul and spirit in 1 Thessa- 
lonians v., 23? 2. Whatis the best book on this 
subject? J. W.C. 

By “soul ’ we understand here the various 
sensitive and intellectual faculties that belong 
alike to man and lower creatures ; by “ spirit,” 
the moral faculty, especially in its apprehen- 
sion of its relation to God. The best exposi- 
tion of this scheme of thought, which modern 
psychology has renounced, is the Rev. J. B. 
Heard’s “ Tripartite Nature of Man.” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.) 


1. Is there any explicit or implied reference to 
the miraculous conception of Jesus anywhere in 
the New Testament outside of Matthew i. and 
Luke i.? 2. 1s it recorded in the recently dis- 
covered “ Diatessaron”? 3. How early is it re- 
ferred to in the writings of the Christian Fathers ? 
4. In what year was Jesus born? 

H. D. H. 

1. No. 2. Yes. 3. By Justin Martyr, about 
A.D. 165, but in a way that assumes it as the 
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About 


Ignatius, about 116, speaks 


received belief. 
of “Jesus our God.” 4. Certainly four years 
before the Christian era, as dated; perhaps 
one or two years earlier. 


Who is the author of these lines: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea. 


A. W. S. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ The Chambered 
Nautilus.” 


Kindly refer me to any books or articles which 
would help in a study of the use that can be 
made of Bible stories in teaching history in 
schools. I would also like the names of teachers 
who have made such use of Bible materials, and 
of Sunday-school workers, primary teachers, etc., 
whose experience would be helpful. 

A. B.S. 

We shall be glad if any of our readers can 
supply our lack of the information here re- 
quested. 


Can I find a book, or books, which would pre- 
sent quotations from the great poets, referring to 
Bible characters and incidents? 


R. A. 
“The Poets’ Bible,” by the Rev. W. G. 
Horder, is such a book, in two volumes, one 
for the Old Testament and one for the New. 


(Ward, Lock & Bowden, London and New 
York.) . 


Those of our readers who inquire of us 
about the “ New Theology ” will find a lumi- 
nous article on the subject by Professor Bacon, 
of Yale, in the “ Church Union ” for January 
(18 Wall Street, New York). 


About People 


—Through the exertions of the late Presi- 
dent Cattell more than a million dollars was 
obtained for Lafayette College. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer has a very serious 
affection of the heart, and grows feeble with 
every day. He has gone to Brighton to live. 

—Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, who has 
just died, re-established the University of the 
South at Sewanee, and was its first Vice- 
Chancellor. 

—Twice during his ministry of forty years 
did the late Rev. Dr. W. A. Hitchcock put 
aside offers of elevation to the episcopate. 
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He said that he believed he could do better 
work in the priesthood. , 


—“Quida” has sent a sum of money to a 
boy in London who disobeyed the order for 
the muzzling of dogs, and has written him a 
letter commending his kindness to animals, 
and stating that she considers the order a 
disgrace to England. 


—In a recent interview, Dr. Creighton, 
the Bishop of London, said: “I shall never 
finish the History of the Papacy, and I shall 
write no more. It is impossible to do one- 
half the work of this stupendous diocese, 
leaving out the question of writing any book.” 


—The Bishop Selwyn who died the other 
day was the second son of the famous George 
Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand 
and Lichfield. The son entered on the 
Melanesian mission in 1872, and in 1877 
succeeded Bishop Patteson, the first Bishop 


of Melanesia, who was murdered by the 
natives. 


—A dispatch from Berlin, Germany, says: 
“A peculiar appositeness in the text of the 
special sermon on the Emperor William’s 
birthday, namely, ‘Be still, and know that 
I am God. I will be exalted among the 
heathen,’ has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and it is now explained that the Em- 
peror himself selected it.” A contemporary 
suggests that the adding of the word 
“ Chinese” would make the passage perfect. 


—If the succession chronicled by the 
changes in Grace Church, Brooklyn, be con- 
sistently followed, we may hear of a Bishop 
Burgess. The Rev. Frederick Burgess, the 
new rector, succeeds the Rt. Rev. Chaun- 
cey B. Brewster, now Bishop Coadjutor of 
Connecticut, and he succeeded the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, who became Bishop 
of Massachusetts. A peculiarly interesting 
coincidence is that all three have been rectors 
of Christ Church, Detroit. 


—If the course of events in the Zola trial 
had not made indignation and disgust the 
strongest emotions in the mind of all observ- 
ers, says the New York “ Times,” more atten- 
tion would have been paid to Major Paty du 
Clam. A man with a name like that cer- 
tainly invites comment, and in other circum- 
stances he would have been called upon to 
explain and excuse the remarkable ignorance 
of the French language which his parents 
seem to have displayed. By “ Paty” they 
must have meant \“ Paté,” and the “du” 
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should have been “de” if they cared to ob- 
serve the ordinary rules of grammar. 


—Speaking of Mrs. Curtis, who was elected 
Mayor of Cimarron, Kan., some time ago, 
the Kansas City “ World” says: “ She con- 
ducts the business of Cimarron with a master 
hand, and while her election was looked upon 
as a joke,she is now regarded as the best 
Mayor that Cimarron has ever had. Cimar- 
ron at this time is weighted down with a large 
municipal indebtedness contracted in a county 
seat war. Mrs. Curtis has taken the matter 
in hand, and is handling it to the satisfaction 
of the bondholders and taxpayers.” 


—lIn speaking of the late Dean Vaughan, 
of Llandaff, the “ World,” of London, says: 
‘*Mrs. Vaughan is probably the only person 
now living who could disclose the number of 
bishoprics which her husband refused be- 
tween 1855 and 1863. Lord Palmerston is 
said to have at one time offered Dr. Vaughan 
every see which became vacant, and the 
Queen and the Prince Consort were most 
anxious that he should accept a bishopric, 
and so also were divines of such very differ- 
ent church views as Archbishops Sumner, 
Longley, and Tait, Bishops Wilberforce, Lons- 
dale, and Hamilton, and Deans Milman, 
Wellesley, and Stanley.” 


—A correspondent writes us: “In ‘ About 
People’ you say of Mr. Robert Purvis, ‘He 
is the only surviving member of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society.’ This, surely, is an 
error. Two other names of surviving mem- 
bers come at once to my mind—Parker Pills- 
bury, of Concord, N. H., now in his ninetieth 
year, from whom I received a letter a few 
weeks ago, indicating continued mental vigor 
and interest in the affairs of the day; and 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace, of Valley Falls, 
R. I., now in her ninety-second year, and still, 
I believe, President of the Rhode Island 
Women’s Suffrage Association. Doubtless 
there are also others. Probably the correc- 
tion of the statement is found in the quota- 
tion from Mr. Purvis’s own words, in which 
he says that he is the last ofi the charter 
members. This may be the fact.” 


—The New York “Tribune” discloses a 
romance in the life of the late Rt. Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers. In his young man- 
hood he fell deeply in love with a Miss Mel- 
lish, and his affection was returned as far as 
could be done by a lady who for some reason 
had taken a vow to lead a single life. Mr. 
Villiers remained true to his first love, and 
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never married, and his constancy so touched 
Miss Mellish that in her will she left all her 
fortune—a considerable one—to him abso- 
lutely. He, however, never touched~ the 
money, leaving it to accumulate with interest, 
while he lived very simply on his own modest 
revenue, supplemented by his Cabinet pen- 
sion. By the time of Mr. Villiers’s death the 
capital originally left by Miss Mellish had 
grown to a sum considerably over a quarter 
of a million sterling. Of this total he, by 
his will, left £150,000 to the Rev. Montague 
Villiers, vicar of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and a somewhat similar sum to Ernest 
Villiers. 


Bits of Fun 


“ Well, what do you think of her voice?” 
“ Well, she has a beautiful singing voice to talk 
with, but a bad talking voice to sing with.”— 
North American. 


The various uses of the word lady illustrate 
the elasticity of the English language. Thus a 
London newspaper has this self-explanatory but 
somewhat startling advertisement: “ Wanted, in 
Jan., an experienced Working Matron (not a 
lady), for a boys’ school.”— Youth’s Companion. 


He Didn’t Really Mean It.—“ Good-by, Profes- 
sor,” said the sweet girl graduate; “I shall 
always remember you kindly, for to you I am 
indebted for all I know.” “Say no more,” re- 
plied the professor, “say no more. Such a trifle 
is not worthy of a thought, 1 assure you.”—C/- 
cago News. 


A Source of Comfort—Summer Visitor— 
“You must take lots of comfort in winter from 
that great fireplace.” Green Mountain—“ Wal, 
you see we don’t hev much time; I’m busy chop- 
pin’ wood for it most of the time, an’ Johnny he’s 
busy luggin’ it in, an’ ma she’s busy puttin’ it on 
the fire.”— 7ruth. 

Awful Error.—“ I’ll never forget the time I 
took my good old aunt from the country to see a 
Shakespearean revival at one of the theaters.” 
“ Did she like it?” “Likeit? I found out that 
she would never have gone at all but for the im- 
pression she had that ‘ revival’ meant something 
religious.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A story of President Kruger is told in an arti- 
cle on “ Mining and Politics in the Transvaal,” in 
the “ National Review.” Some of the President’s 
young relations applied to him for office. He 
considered a while, and said: “ I can do nothing; 
for the high offices of the State are in firm hands, 
and for little clerkships you are too stupid.”’ 


A visitor at a school, during geography lesson, 
asked a bright boy, “ What is the axis of the 
earth?” “An imaginary line passing from one 
pole to the other, on which the earth revolves,” 
answered he, proudly. “ Yes,” said his examiner, 
well pleased, “and could you hang a bonnet on 
it?” “Yes, sir.” “Indeed! And what sort of 
a bonnet?” “An imaginary bonnet, sir.”—£x- 
change. 
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For the Little People 
% 


Good-Morning 
By Mary F. Butts 
Good-morning, happy Sunshine! 
I really cannot say 
What we should do without you, 
This freezing winter day. 


Straight from the bright blue heavens, 
You made the snowy ground 

Flash as if heaps of diamonds 
Were scattered all around. 


We will be comrades, Sunshine— 
You and I together 

Will try to make the world forget 
The bitter winter weather. 


Rover’s Part in It 
By Annie H. Donnell 


“I won’t speak to you again to-day, Elsie 
Tripp !” 

“ Nor I won't speak to you either!” re- 
torted angry Sydney. 

They stood opposite each other, and their 
cheeks—well, it would be hard to tell which 
were reddest. Elsie’s were a little rounder 
and plumper, so there may have been the 
least bit more room for red on hers. 

They both shut their mouths grimly and 


“tight, and walked away from each other back- 


wards. 

You would hardly have known they were 
the little Tripp twins—and Uncle Jack called 
them “ The Inseparables”! They were sep- 
arating fast enough now. 

Never mind what began the quarrel. What 
does it matter as long as it was a quarrel, 
and put out the sun for a whole afternoon in 
the pleasant little Tripp yard? 

Elsie wandered about among the play- 
houses, pretending to be perfectly happy, 
and being all the while perfectly miserable. 
It was such poor fun keeping house without 
Sydney to be husband, or doctor, or baker to 
bring round the mud pies. 

And Sydney sat on a turned-over barrel, 
and whittled and whistled very hard. 

Then, by and by, as usual, it came to the 
“ Rover stage,” as Uncle Jack would have 
said. That meant that the twins couldn’t 
keep still another minute (and, of course, 
couldn’t speak to each other). So Rover 


was called in to talk to. Whatever they 
wanted to say to each other, they said to 
Rover. It was the best they could do under 
the circumstances. 

Rover was used to it. How many times 
he had been talked to like this, and had gone 
from one twin to the other, wagging his wistful 
little tail, and trying to carry the messages ! 

“Oh, ain’t it hot out here, Rover! Don’t 
you wish you could play tent under the big 
umbrella?” Elsie said to him, with a little 
quiver of repentance in her voice. 

“ There, now, Rover, you know I’d play 
tent with you if I could,” said Sydney, with 
a quiver in his voice, too, “only what’s the 
use when you can’t talk ?” 

Rover’s wistful little tail waved to and fro. 
Of course he couldn’t talk, but that wasn’t his 
fault! Some folks cou/d talk—that was dif- 
ferent—and to think they were to blame when 
they didn’t! 

“Oh, Rover, dear old Rover, when your 
tongue aches, don’t you ’most want to bite it 
out ?” 

“ Don’t you wish there wasn’t any reason 
why your tongue couldn’t go if it wanted to, 
Rover ?” 

Then the little Tripp twins looked at each 
other and smiled the least little bit in the 
world. But somehow that reminded them. 
The redness came creeping back into their 
cheeks. 

“Wouldn't it make you awful mad, Rover, 
if somebody called you names ?” Elsie said, 
severely. 

“Huh!” broke out Sydney’s indignant 
voice, “how’d you like it, Rover, if folks 
made faces at you?” 

“ Oh, dreadful !” wagged Rover’s little wist- 
ful tail, answering them both at once. “ Butif 
I had a sister or brother—if I was ¢wins— 
oh, my!” 

All the afternoon—and what a long one it 
was!—the little shaggy dog played go- 
between and interpreter. But nobody en- 
joyed it very much. Everybody was glad 
when the supper-bell rang, and, for once, the 
twins were glad when mamma said, “ B-e-d, 
who knows what that spells ?” 

They couldn’t take Rover upstairs with 
them; his b-e-d was down cellar, you see. 

So there they had to lie in their pretty little 
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brass beds, with the door open between 
rooms, and keep as still as “deaf-an’-dumb- 
ers,” Elsie thought, sadly. She tried to sing 
once, but it wasn’t a success. 

Sydney tried to whistle, but ¢haz failed. 
And there was the third chapter of aaareit 
story due to-night. Oh, dear! 

«TI wonder if the giant ate him up, ora 
fairy turned him into a hippopot’mus an’ he 
ate the giant up,” thought Sydney to himself. 
Elsie’s stories were always so exciting and 
nice, and she always said “ to be continued,” 
in such unexpected places. 

Downstairs in the hall the cuckoo-bird 
came out of Uncle Jack’s clock and sang 
eight times. Then he came out again and 
sang once—that was for half-past—before 
Elsie could get to sleep. 

“I guess I shall lie awake all night,” she 
thought, plaintively. But while the echo of 
the cuckoo-bird’s sweet, clear voice was still 
in the air, she dropped to sleep. 

Fifteen minutes later she woke up again 
out of a dreadful dream about a fairy that 
sewed up her lips and Sydney’s, and bit off 
the thread with a twitch. Oh! 

Elsie thought it must be morning, almost; 
anyway, it was to-morrow. She crept out of 


bed and pattered into Sydney’s room. 


“Sydney! Sydney!” she cried, softly. 
“It’s to-morrow now, and I can speak to you. 
I love you. Syd-ney, listen! An’ I’m sorry 
clear to my boots; so there !” 

Elsie’s boots were in her room on a chair, 
so it was a good long “sorry.” Her little bare 
feet twitched with eagerness, and her little 
rumpled head tucked down on the pillow be- 
side Sydney’s. 

“ I’m—sorry—like sixty, too,” murmured 
Sydney, drowsily. 

If Rover, down cellar in his b-e-d, could 
only have known! 


Seeds in Business 

As you know, all the things that grow in 
our gardens, fields, or woods come from either 
bulbs, seeds, or roots. If there were no car- 
rying of seeds by the wind or birds, the wild 
flowers would soon die out. If you live in 
the country where there is a garden, you 
know how carefully the best specimens of 
corn or beans or peas are saved for seeds, 
how carefully cuttings of berries are trans- 
planted to prevent the dying out of beds or 
bushes. But so many new gardens are planted 
every year, So many people do not take care 
of their seeds, so many want to try new kinds 
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of flowers or vegetables, that the preservation 
of seeds for the purpose of selling them is 
now a great and profitable business. There 
are gardens cared for just for the purpose of 
selling the seeds that the plant raises. The 
State of Kansas has within a few years de- 
veloped a new industry. It was discovered 
that the soil of some parts of Kansas was 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of water. 
melons. The corn and wheat crops had 
failed for several years, and the farmers 
were discouraged. A representative of a seed 
firm, which in the course of its experiments 
had tested the soil of Kansas for water- 
melons, offered the seed to farmers if they 
would plant them, and guaranteed that he 
would buy the product. Only a few farmers 
accepted the offer. They planted the seeds, 
and the crop of watermelons was so large as 
to make the experiment very profitable. The 
strange part is that the melons out there have 
no value. Kansas is so far away that they 
could not reach a market. It is the seeds only 
that are valuable. The melons are broken and 
the seeds carefully removed and dried. The 
machine that breaks the melons is called a 
thrasher; it is run by horse-power. There 
is a hopper, which catches the seeds and 
pulp; these are run into vats and water 
added. After a few days the mass ferments, 
the seeds drop to the bottom of the vat, and 
the fermenting pulp is removed. The seeds 
are spread on sheets and dried in the sun. 
When dried, they are packed in sacks and 
shipped East. 


The Mountain and the Squirrel 
The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “ Little prig ;” 
Bun replied, 
“* You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place— 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry: 
I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel-track. 
Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back. 
Neither can you crack a nut!”’ 
—R. W. Emerson. 
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Sweat-Shops 

The report of the New York State Factory 
Inspector would indicate that some sort of 
consumers’ league should be organized among 
men. A contractor receives, for making a 
fine beaver overcoat, $1; for a poorer grade 
of coat, 60 cents; for the best frock coats 
$1 is paid; for sack coats, 30 to 75 cents; 
trousers are made up as low as 7 cents a pair, 
and a good workman can make eighteen 
pairs a day. A different system—the task 
system—prevails, the Inspector states, in the 
manufacturing of children’s clothing. An 


operator who can make thirty-five jackets per | 


day may be paid $14 a week. This means 
6 2-3 cents per jacket. Twelve to 25 cents 
each is paid for the making of vests, and 
knee-pants are paid for at from 4 to 8 cents 
per pair. These prices represent the con- 
tractor’s prices ; the workingman receives less, 
for the contractor must make his profit out of 
what he pays his workpeople, and what he 
is paid by the manufacturers. When work- 
ing by the week women receive $3 to $9, men 
$4 to $12. The Inspector states that com- 
paratively little work is done in tenements or 
dwellings. This, of course, is due to the con- 
stant inspection by the factory inspectors. 
The task system means that a man must make 
a certain number of garments irrespective of 
the time he consumes, his pay having no re- 
lation to the number of hours he works, but 
to the number of garments he produces. Un- 
der the new rules this system is not possible. 
A man is docked for the unfinished portion 
of the work assigned him. The Inspector 
believes that the only positive relief that can 
be afforded the sweat-shop workers is by 
stopping undesirable immigration ; that com- 
petition among the workers is the real reason 
for the low wages; there being numbers of 
workers out of all proportion to the work, 
wages must be low. Another method which 
will relieve at least a portion of these workers 
is that which is made possible by the creation 
of public sentiment in favor of some mark, 
tag, or label that will guarantee that ready- 
made garments have been made under right 
conditions. If every purchaser would refuse 
to purchase a garment that did not bear this 
stamp, which guarantees cleanliness, freedom 
from possible contagion, fair wages, and fair 
hours of work, relief would come to these 


workers to a great degree. It is impossible 
to put one’s finger on one thing and say, 
“ This, if remedied, would abolish the sweat- 
shop.” Too many factors enter into this 
problem. So long as buyers live, there will 
be those who will buy in the cheapest market. 
Many are forced to do this. They have no 
option in the matter. The buyers of cheap 
goods very largely comprise the people who 
earn what little they spend in the sweat- 
ing districts. For these the remedy lies in 
giving larger opportunities for manual train- 
ing to produce skilled workers; for the great 
middle class the remedy lies in that kind of 
education which will prevent their creating 
markets for cheap labor; for those of com- 
parative wealth the relief of the sweat-shop 
workers will come largely through the same 
channel, and the willingness to pay more for 
an article because its manufacture represents 
a higher civilization. The wealthy probably 


are as remote from this financial problem— 
the wages of the sweat-shops—as they are 
from the workers, socially and physically. 


The enforcement of the law, which is very 
definite in regard to the sanitary conditions 
regulating the manufacture of garments; the 
enforcement of the law regulating the hours 
of labor; the loyalty of the workers to the 
unions; their refusal to cut prices—in short, 
the development of character in the com- 
munity—will be the final solution of this 
whole problem. 


Women’s Clubs and Education 

The women’s clubs of to-day are rapidly 
becoming centers for education in every field 
of knowledge. The Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has sent out its circular, and it 
is interesting as showing the fields of activity 
covered by the Federation. First on the 
list is child study, and the Federation advises 
all clubs to hold “ Round Tables” (another 
name for mothers’ meetings) in school-houses 
for parents and teachers. Physical and 
manual training are advised as subjects for 
investigation, that the workers may influence 
the public in favor of the best systems. Kin- 
dergartens should be, the Federation believes, 
incorporated into the public-school system of 
the State, and it believes that this may best 
be accomplished by the supporting of kin- 
dergartens as object-lessons in communities, 
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History is advised, but it is the history of 
one’s own State, of America, and of American 
institutions, not the old idea of presenting 
papers rambling all over the universe and 
knowing little or nothing of one’s own particu- 
lar locality. “Music and Art,” “School Li- 
braries,” the ‘“ Natural Sciences,” “School 
Morals and Sanitation” committees are ad- 
vised, and the Federation also believes that 
the local press should be used to spread 
education in each community. The Execu- 
tive Board requests that reports be sent to 
it on the efficacy of the present compul- 
sory education law in the State of Illinois. 
The Committee on Philanthropy treats this 
whole subject from the State or legislative 
standpoint. The proper care and attention 
of dependent children; adequate care of any 
who are entitled to be the wards of the State; 
relief work; the co-ordination of all chari- 
ties in every city and village; the creating of 
public sentiment for enforcing the laws already 
on the statute-books, are among the efforts for 
civilization that are possible to any body of 
intelligent women, and the most needed 
morally. 

What we suffer from in this country is 
not lack of law, but unenforced law. The 
Federation of Clubs in Illinois asks that at- 
tention be paid to the child labor law, to 
the law prohibiting child-begging, the indus- 
trial school law, the law against selling liquor 
to minors, and the law against giving or sell- 
ing tobacco to children under sixteen years 
of age; to the arousing of public opinion to 
establish parental schools for incorrigible 
children, and vacation schools throughout the 
State. It is urged that all clubs or commit- 
tees engaged in philanthropic work should 
do scientific study through classes, or in any 
way that will educate them to do intelligently 
the work they are attempting to do. The 
University of Illinois is to have the support 
of the Federation, which urges that all clubs 
throughout the State endeavor to secure the 
assistance of Senators and Representatives 
to secure an appropriation for the University, 
that a Woman’s Building may be erected. 

The federated clubs of Missouri have es- 
tablished traveling libraries in that State. It 
is heroic for this Federation to attempt this 
work in the face of the fact that it cannot 
secure an appropriation from the State. The 
entire work must be defrayed by thie clubs 
and carried on by the clubs. At the last 
meeting the Federation voted to make the 
above-described objects its paramount work, 


League of Parents and Teachers 

Reference has been made in these columns 
to the League of Parents and Teachers of 
New York organized in 1896. This League 
is just what its name indicates—an organiza- 
tion to bring together teachers and parents 
with a view to establishing such an under- 
standing as will result in the co-operation of 
the homes and the schools; to bring to the 
attention of parents, especially mothers, the 
subject of education in such form as to 
evoke their interest in every question affect- 
ing school life. Under the League a course 
of lectures was delivered at Columbia Col- 
lege by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler during 
the winter of 1896. Other speakers have 
also addressed the organization. The sub- 
ject that now is concentrating the attention 


of the League is the uniformity of entrance 


requirements to the colleges. A conference 
of the League was held at Barnard College 
January 22, which lasted allday. The speak- 
ers were the Presidents of Vassar and Welles- 
ley, the Deans of Pembroke and Radcliffe 
and Barnard, and Professor Jordan, of Smith. 
From the organization of the League its 
meetings ‘have been held at Barnard Col- 
lege, except the course of lectures referred 
to above. ‘ 

Dean Smith, who probably as much as 
any woman in this country has considered 
this question, has given the League her 
warmest support. The conference referred 
to could hardly be expected to arrive at 
conclusions. This subject is one of evo- 
lution and not revolution. It is one of the 
serious problems of education, and com- 
mands the attention of the leading school- 
masters, as well as schoolmistresses, of the 
country, and some of the leaders of the lead- 
ing colleges. It must be that some uniform- 
ity of action will take place at no distant 
day. All agree that this uniformity of de- 
cision as to college-entrance requirements 
will reduce the amount of friction inseparable 
from the present diversity, and will result in 
better preparation, to the great advantage of 
the colleges. Whether the desired end be 
accomplished sooner or later is not any more 
important than the fact that organizations of 
the character of the League for Parents and 
Teachers should exist. It shows the wonder- 
ful increase of elevation in family life. The 
earnestness of the mothers, who are some- 
times among the best speakers at the meet- 
ings of the League, is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times, 
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